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THE BLIGHTED ONE. 


| « Man’s love is of man’s life, a thing apart,— 


*Tis woman's whole existence: Man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel, and the mart, 
Sword, gain, gown, glory, —offer in exchange 


> pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart, 


And few there are, whom these cannot estrange ; 


> Men have all these resources—we but one— 


To love again, and be again undone.” 

Reaper, here is a story which makes no 
other pretension than that of being a simple 
sketch of real life. ‘Ten years have elapsed 
since the last of those who were united, by 
relationship, to Ella Harwood, have been in 


| their graves; and I know of none to whom 
| the story can be known, or who can be much 


affected by its publication, save one being; 
and that one, if it should meet his eye, must 
feel deeply and bitterly. Ella Harwood, I 
said was her name. 


years had commanded one of those “ floating 
palaces” which sail regularly between New 


She was the daughter | 
| of a respectable sea captain, who for twenty 





York and Liverpool. He was lost at sea, 


when Ella was about fifteen years of age,| 


} 
juntil it bursts it. Ella wept, as we said, but 


she was too young to weep always. Almost 
the first thing she began to think of, after the 
first paroxysm of grief, was the destitution 
and loneliness of her mother and sister. She 
was a gay, sweet girl ; but this, the first cloud 
of sorrow which passed over her soul, brought 
a change over her nature: the wild, gay girl, 
put on the woman, and one week of sorrow 
did that which years’ could not. She had 
just completed her education when the intel- 
ligence of her father’s death reached them, and 
in one week after, her plans were laid. Na- 
ture had given her a voice surpassingly 
sweet, and an ear of most discriminating 
delicacy. After some persuasion she obtained 
the consent of her mother to spend a year 
more in making herself perfect in music ; 





after which, she hoped by giving private les- 
sons in vocal music and on the piano, to sus- 
tain their small family in the genteel way in 
which they had been accustomed to live. 
The year passed away. No sooner were 
| her qualifications known, than her pupils in- 


leaving a lovely widow, with the charge of creased to as many as she could attend to. 
| 


Ellaand a younger sister. Mrs. Harwood, 
at the death of her husband, possessed but a| 
few hundred dollars—a sum by no means) 
sufficient to keep her in comfortable circum- 
stances. Her health being delicate, it was| 
impossible that she should be able to do any’ 
thing which would enable her to live gen-| 





Two years passed in this manner, and Ella 
was happy, perfectly happy in her new em- 
ployment, for she was passionately fond of it 
—and still more was she happy, for she saw 
that she was lightening the grief of a fond 
parent, and was able to support and educate 
her young sister. 


Yes, she was happy, and 





teely. The intelligence of the loss of her|}a more joyous family could not be found. 
husband came over her like the breath of the | Often when they were alone after the duties 
desert, and left her for awhile in ruins—deso- | of the day, would the eyes of Mrs. Harwood 
late and forsaken. Ella, too, wept in very || fill with tears, as she clasped her daughter to 
sorrow—but it was only for a few days. The||her bosom, saying, “Oh! Ella! you are a 

ild shed tears; but the mother’s sorrow | dutiful child; but for you, and I should ere 


was of adeep kind. There is a bitterness | 


| this have joined your father ina holier world:” 


vhich dries up the very fountain of our tears '|and Julia, her sister, as she hung about her 
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a grief which smothers itself in the heart'| neck, now playing with her glossy ringlets, 
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The Blighted One. 
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and now impressing a deep, long kiss upon 
her lip, would say, “Dearest Ella: I am 
going to be like you when J grow up.” 
Yes, she was happy—heppy in the affections 
of a doating mother, a beautiful and adoring 
sister. Her bosom was peaceful as the sum- 
mer lake, sleeping in the silent beams—it 
was the home of hallowed affections, and 
they had rendered it calm and holy. The 
passions had never been there, or if they had, 
they slumbered. And blessed had she been 
if the storm had ever been shut out. 

It was an afternoon in early summer—the 
day had been hot and sultry,—an hour or 
two before its close, a heavy storm had blown 
up, and one of her pupils had remained on ac- 
count of the rain. She and Ella were pass- 
ing the time in conversation, and playing, 
alternately, on the piano. Her spirits were 
remarkably buoyant, and she could scarce 
tell why, for she had been dull all day until 
now. She was nearly eighteen, and in the 
fulness of her beauty. Her form was rather 
small and delicate, and this day she looked 
like a very sylph. Her hair was dark brown, 
almost black, and lay wrapt in rich and luxu- 
riant tresses about a pearly neck and bosom, 
which a light summer dress showed to be- 
witching advantage—her forehead was large, 
and our phrenologists would have said, be- 
tokened uncommon richness of intellect. Her 


eyes were downcast, and curtained with long 
lashes,—but when turned up they were full 


and lustrous, and of a deep hazel. Her 
cheeks were only gently tinted, and her small 
lips were of rich damask red. But what was 
the most attractive, was the innocence and 
purity written in every lineament; it seemed 
the index of a soul of surpassing loveliness, 
and then that pensive expression which be- 
speaks modesty, and checks at once every 
feeling of intrusion. Such was Ella Har- 
wood. 

It was still raining, and the broad, scat- 
tered drops of a summer shower came patter- 
ing against the window. But the bright sun 
was peering through the broken clouds— 
lighting up the room with his slanting rays. 
Ella was playing on the instrument before 
her, and pouring out one of her richest strains 
in all the joyousness of her light soul. The 
door was opened by a young female domes- 
tic, and a young gentleman of fashionable 
appearance and about the middle stature, 
stood within the room. Ella did not hear the 
door open, nor did she notice the entrance of 
the stranger, but went on with her song, with 
all the freedom and gaiety which her spirit 
could command. 

The stranger, it was evident, was delight- 
ed—he listened, as if entranced. He had 
heard much of what is called singing, but he 


/now thought that the burning Sappho | 


him spell-bound. The strain ended: } 
rose from the music stool with a Jayol +. 
“Heigh ho,” and immediately her ¢,y,. 
turned upon the stranger, while at the e,. 
|moment her pupil spoke; “ My brother. Miss 
Harwood.” As may be imagined, F 
blushed deeply—her face was flushed wa) 
crimson, and from the transparency of ho; 
skin, you could see the color rise mantlin> 
to her temples—and when the embarrassmoer: 
was over, it suvsided as do the rosy clouds « 
sunset, fainter and fainter until they re: 
in their natural hues. a 

Alfred Lyston noticed the visible con‘). 
sion ; but it was not that affected embarrass 
ment which fashionable ladies so often py: 
on, when they would look innocent and Joye. 
ly. Mr. Lyston, though young, had travele; 
much; he had mingled with the gentility of 
Europe—he had studied man, and as he 
thought, woman ; and he had almost adopted, 
asa part of his creed, that execrable and 
libertine sentiment of Pope: 


Na 


“That every woman is at heart a rake.” 


While at home he had seen but little to con. 
tradict it, as his mother was devoted to a 
giddy and fashionable life; and his sister, 
when he left home, was too young to exert 
any influence upon his mind. © As was hint- 
ed, he had returned from abroad. His man- 
ners and his appearance were certainly in- 
proved, but the heart, the heart, was dreai- 
fully warped by the wild philosophy and 
skepticism of the French and German schools. 

But we have forgotten ourselves. Young 
Lyston noticed Ella’s embarrassment—he per- 
ceived it was unaffected, and in her face te 
thought he saw that which he had ony 
dreamed of before—innocence with beauty. 
To him, she seemed an angel in human form. 
He had formed in his own mind, the beau 
ideal of the woman he could love—te 
thought, however, that such an one lived but 
in his dreams. It was too perfect to be em- 
bodied in human frailty. He had said, “1'! 
find such, I will bow and worship; if nol, 
never.” But in the beautiful form before 
him, he saw his bright dream shadowed fort). 
He felt it, and the feeling was irresistible ! He 
was himself embarrassed, and apologized, « 
well as he was able, for his intrusion ; stet: 
ing that he had just dropped in for the pur 
pose of taking his sister home. The ra” 
continued, and Ella requested him to & 
seated. Never did Alfred Lyston feel in © 
much of what is quaintly called “a flu 
ter,” in the presence of any lady. He trv 
to talk, but the more he tried, the greater his 
inability. His sister, however, relieved him 
by asking Miss Harwood to favor them with 








a favorite piece of music, and as Mr. Lystoa 
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comply. 


delicately, that she could not but feel a sort 
of pride. A few general remarks, and Mr. 
Lyston withdrew with his sister. 

“Now Ella had never been in love, nor was 
she now in love. It would be foolish to sup- 
nose that she should fall in love with a young 
ventleman whom she had never seen before, 
and then in his company only half an hour or 
x, But she thought him handsome, pleasant 
and very agreeable ; and now, almost for the 
first time in her life, thought she would like 
tohave a brother, a brother too like Miss 
Lyston’s. She did not know but that she 
could love him if he were her brother. 

Oh! who can trace the workings of the 
heart divine? Who can tell where its rush- 
ing thoughts will bear us? Like the fixed 


stars, we see and feel their influence,—they || 


warn us of our destiny—but are lodged so 
deeply, that they cannot be told—the heart 
is as unfathomable as the depths of either! 
It was so with Ella! An idol had enthroned 
itself upon the altar of her heart, unacknow- 
ledged, though she felt it; but she knew that 
it would remain there, until the shrine on 
which it rested was crumbled or crushed. 


With a bounding step she entered tiie sit- 
ting room, where she found her mother. She 
flew towards her, and bending over her side, 
gave her the accustomed evening kiss. 


“Letme have one more of those sweet 
kisses,” said Mrs. Harwood, as she raised her 
affectionate face. “QO! Ella! you are so like 
the weather; when we parted after dinner, 
your face was as long as Mrs. Mawbry’s Ma- 
donna, and J thought that the dark clouds then 
coming up were casting their sombre shadows 
over your laughing eyes; but you are now as 
light and lovely as Iris herself, as she rambles 
about gathering a fresh bunch of field-flowers, 
yet dripping with the evening shower.” 

“Now, mother,” said Ella, “since you are 
s classical, do complete the figure, and say 
taat another Phoebus had dispersed the clouds, 
and revealed to you your lovely, laughing Iris. 
You don’t know that I have had a visit from 
one, who, though not altogether an Apollo, 
may be attractive.” 


This she said in all the simplicity of her 
gentle nature. As she finished, tea was 














meal, Ella told of her accidental visitor, and 
described his person and manners with so 
much spirit, that her mother could perceive 
that the impression left upon her heart was 
wot a light one; but supposed, as it was a 
mere accidental visit, they would scarcely 
meet again, and that a little time would set 
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- ved in the request, she was prevailed on to || Alfred was not, as Ella hinted, a 
When she had finished, he ex- 
ressed unbounded pleasure, but did it so 


orought in, and while partaking of their light || 


re nnpesebssteneneacem Ee q 


very Apollo 

| in figure, for he was rather tooshort, butstill his 
figure was dignified and commanding. <A pro- 
| fusion of rich and bushy locks covered a large 
and handsome head—his eye-brows were dark 
‘and heavy, under which beamed two full- 
orbed, piercing eyes, which told, when they 
/met your own, that they pierced far down in- 
|tothe human heart. His physiognomy, to the 
generality of persons, would not be pleasing 
|—its expression bordered on the severe, for 
‘he always seemed engaged in deep thought. 
| This was what pleased Ella; she saw this, 
| but marked also that he could relax that brow 
| —that he could make himself ‘he most agree- 
able of men—that when he did smile he was 
irresistible. She loved to see a thoughtful, a 
|dignified man—and looked with sovereign 
contempt on your always smiling, ever sim- 
pering fops, 
| Days passed away—nay, almost two weeks 
1 passed, and yet the visit was not repeated. It ? 
was not, however, that he was insensible to the a) 
)attractions of Ella. But he knew well how 
|to wrap his snares about a woman's heart.— 
He saw at the first visit that the charm had 
been laid, and he left time and absence to | 
|work up in her imaginings those feelings 
|which he knew would secure her affections. 
'He knew that woman does not always love 
the heart that’s surrendered too readily: she . 
‘would rather win a once unwilling heart; 4 
| nay, she would rather conquer a proud and 
|| haughty soul, than accept a weak and willing 

lover. He knew this, and therefore did not 
wish to show his feelings. ’Tis true, he once 
|| sent her a rose, which he plucked with seem- 
|| ing carelessness, as he strolled down the gar- 
|den walk with his sister, as she was on her 
| way to Ella’s, and told her to give it to Miss 
| Harwood, with his compliments, His sister, i 
|| simple hearted creature, carried the gift, with- : 
‘out supposing that her brother had any defi- 
|| nite object in sending it—but said, as she 
‘| handed it to Ella, that she guessed it was 
|| merely one of his odd whims. 
| ‘This rose opened a world of thought to Ella. t 
| She had begun to think that she was forgot- : 
iten; but, said she, he must at least give mea 
passing thought. Then she would conceive 
|it was more than a passing thought. Was it 
‘not emblematic of something? Did it not 
'betoken respect? The * Flora Dictionaries” 
were so different, that she could not determine 
what a damask rose meant; in her own it 
meant “I own thy charms,” but she could not 
tell whether Alfred, as Eastern lovers, talked 
with flowers—or, if he did, that she had di- 
vined his thoughts—or whether he meant any 
thing at all, and that it was, as his sister re- 
marked, a mere whim. Be that as it may, 
|although it withered in an hour, it was worn | 


























every thing right. 






for two days in her belt, as near the heart as 
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petaitte, and sfhareicbte carefully pecsetted | 
as the last legacy of a loved and absent one. 

At length a visit was made, with a proper || 
excuse, of course. We will not detain the 
reader with an account of it, or of the feel- 
ings of Ella. Lyston saw that the spell had 

already bound her—that she was chained— 
that she was his own. For some weeks his 
visits were at intervals. He would frequently 
send her pieces of the latest music, and, of 
course, go to hear them played; and often, 
often would he listen with the enthusiasm of 
a true lover, as her tapering fingers coursed 
over the notes before her, mingling their dul- 
cet tones with her own sweet voice, which 
threw about him the witchery and minstrelsy 
of heaven. At such times, he felt the influ- 
ence of angelic purity, and his guilty and 
proud soul seemed ready to bow in true ado- 
ration before its spotless shrine. 

[t was the last week of August. It was 
the hour when the golden clouds were just 
brushed away, and the sprinkled stars were 
beginning one by one, to look down on earth. 
The world seemed tranquilized. Bustle and 
hilarity broke not the silence of the holy hour. 
Even guilt seemed to have fled away, or at 
least to slumber—and the sacred hallowedness 
of earth’s young primeval enchantment im- 
pregnated the very air. 

A noble looking youth sat in a retired gar- 
den, with one arm throwh about the waist of 
a beautifal girl. Both seemed absorbed i 
deep contemplation. ‘The eyes of the young 
female were turned upward to the heavens, 
and seemed to imbibe its calm delight. 

“Ella!” said the young man, “thou art a 
meditative creature. Where are thy chaste 
imaginings bearing thee? Hast thou been 
visiting thy companions, the airy messengers 
of heaven? for thou dost in very truth look 
like one of them.” 

“No, Alfred!” said Ella, blushingly—*«I 
make nosuch romantic visits; but I was won- 
dering whether, when we are disrobed of these 
frail bodies, we would not be permitted to visit 
in our airy flight, those beautiful stars which 
now seem so pure and lustrous, that we cannot 
help believing that they are the abodes ofsinless 
beings. Yes—and I was thinking that there 
friends might meetagain. O! I almost think 
that the spirit of my beloved parent now 
dwells in that bright one there, and even now 
looks down upon his faithless child. Do you 
not think it may be so, Alfred?” 

It was hinted that Lyston was skeptical. 

* Yes, Ella, I try to think so; but it is sel- 
dom that such holy thoughts find entrance to 
this bosom. I would love to think so, were 
it only for your sake. But darkness will 
throw its heavy drapery over the future. I 
do feel something here—a restlessness and 
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something. 1 sometimes think it is the 

| mortality ‘of our nature speaking Withir 
istill, it 2s dark. O! I would vive \ sre 
possess thoughts pure and holy as your ow; 

Ella seemed almost choked at these cv 
sions. These were the first doubts s}y 
ever heard him express, with regard to an) 
the truths of the Bible. She turned tow: 
him with an almost tearful eye, which t 
the deep interest she felt in him, and said— 

“Surely, Alfred, you cannot doubt of \ 
the Bible teaches so plainly? You can; 
doubt of what your own nature speaks! (): 
do not indulge such dark thoughts; they ca; 
not be the suggestions of your own reflecting 
mind. Some evil power hath been at 
Say, Alfred, can you think that we sha}] 
meet in purer worlds? Q! if I thought so— 
I—{"— i 

She was going to say more, and for a mo. 
ment a deep blush crimsoned her face, 
though she feared she had said too much, 

“ My own Ella!” answered Alfred, “ ity 
be so. I already feel a change upon my 
spirit No;1 cannot myself endure ¢ 
thought, that when this earthly frame giv 
way—this wickerwork is destroyed, that t 
caged bird now struggling within me sha 
annihilated-——it will o’ersweep this decay 
world. No, it must not, it cannot be annili- 
iated. No—no. If—if we cannot” 

Here he paused—and his nerves trembi: 
He was about to reveal that which wo 
have laid open his own buried thoughts—th:! 
which would have sounded to Ella as a death 
knell. She perceived not his hesitancy, a: 
he continued— 

“ Yes, Ella! I feel a flame now burning in 
my bosom, which my nature tells me 
quenchless—it will blaze more intensely, : 
forever—it will outlast all that is earthly !— 
O! Ella! our destiny is one, and we are im 
morta] !”’ 

And he drew the object of these fond re- 
marks still closer to his breast—pressing | 
burning lips to her marble forehead, whist 
her own heart beat tumulituously under 
heaving bosom. It was the first token 0! 
what she thought hallowed love. She thought 
it sealed her forever his. 

O! woman thou art a charmed bird || thy 

unsuspecting nature destroys thee—thy : 
tions are too deep for thy a ata 
love to thee is thy very being! Man! | 
man! thou arta serpent; subtle, subtle as thst 
which bewitched primeval woman! Thy «* 
fections are shallow as thy own shallow hear", 
and love to thee is but a toy—a plaything’ 
[To be continued.] 



























If thou follow fashion to please all, thou 
shalt displease Him who is all in all. 
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THE RUINS OF TIME. 
\What are all our woes and sufferance ? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 

r steps of broken thrones and temples! Ye 
\Whose agonies are evils of a day— 

, world is at our feet, as fragile as our clay.” 


_Few subjects present so ample a field for 

ational contemplation—so broad and un- 
mited a range for the flight of the imagina- 
n, as the ruins of time. ‘he infinite va- 
riety, beauty and gloomy magnificence of the 
number ed pillars of the unive rse, the 
crumbling glories of antiquity, and the co- 
roded monuments of kingdoms, when pro- 

erly contemplated, ever inspire the mind of 
en nlightened man with those holier and ex- 

‘ed emotions which can only gush from the 
springs of meditation. 

itis natural, it is right that they should, | 
and that the mind should dwell with in- | 
creased interest on the transient exis tence | 

fall human greatness and grandeur. Every | 
one around us is visibly marked with the} 
touch of decay, from the minutest anamalcula 
to the huge Jeviathan; from the smallest) 
pebble to the grandest orb of the universe; 
from the least visible compound of matter, up| 
through the stupendous laboratory of nature} 
—all, all are invariably stamped with the) 
seal of mortality. The fond youth, whose) 
dushed cheek and progressive energies be- | 
speak the bright moments of childhood, | 
changes into the hoary sire, and hurries to| 

e bosom of his God. 

The proudest warrior that drives the mad- | 
dening wheels of war, that rends the battle-| 
ments of kingdoms, and sternly tramples em- | 
pires to dust, soon falls, and his name lives| 
only inthe legend of other days. Nations, 
whose thunderbolts of power scattered the | 
dazzling pinnacles of thrones, and burst! 
asunder the rocky seats of some Gibralter, 
have vanished amid the whirlwinds of war, 
and are entombed in the stillness of an end- 
less night. Cities, too, of an hundred towers, 
which boasted of their mighty arms, have| 
crumbled into ruins; and now, among their| 
moss grown temples, their crumbling arches, 
and wasting glory, the owl inutters his dole- | 

il note, and the moaning echoes of desola- | 

ion are borne on every breeze. 

“feth j is the fate of man—such have been | u 
the destinies of nations. They have bodied | 
into being, and alas! they were, but are no| 
more, Surely then with no ordinary emo- | 
tions does the reflecting mind brood over the | 
wide waters of the spoiler; over the congre- | 
gated dust of empires. Impressed with that | 
leeling do we survey the. gloomy magnifi-| 
cence of Palmyra ! Her aisles are si! lent— | 
er temples and palaces depopulated. Like | 

ue dark speck on the distant shore of time, " 


||seated on the cloud- 


| behold her deserted temples, her 
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they stand upon the waste, but sad memen- 


| toes of what they should commemorate : 


“ Thy form, pale city of the waste, appears 


Like some faint vision of departed vears.” 
i ¢ 


With what thrilling sensations do we con- 
template the splendid ruins of Persepolis; 
and who can contrast her zenith grandeur 
with her fallen wretchedness, and not feel his 
bosom thrill with the most lively emotions. 
What a field for rational contemplation does 
she present! The hoary moss has gathered 
on her clustering domes, and the wild ivy 
creeps upon her fallen columns. The regal 
mount alone survives the wreck of time, and 
guards its sacred trust. But how silent are 
its sepul Ichres—how awful its “cave of 


| death !” Naught but the echo of the stranger’s 


tread now breaks the silence of this dismal] 
scene. The warriors and philosophers, whose 
ashes now hallow these dark abodes—the iim- 
perial lords and noble dames whose dust now 
sleeps within “this wilderness of tombs,” 
have gone, and the lapse of time erased the 
traces of their memories, With the same 
mingled wonder and deiight would we, while 
aped pyramids of Egypt, 
survey the mouldering greatness which 
spreads around the country of the Nile. 
Memphis lies fallen !—Alexandria is no more, 
and naught but Cleopatra’s needles, and the 
pompous colonnade, survive as lasting prodi- 
gies of her ancient splendor. Thebes, too, 
“the land of the giants’ and gods, has 
wrapped the shroud of ruin round her, and 
set a piling wonder on the Jand of the Nile. 
In view of her deplorable condition, who can 
unrivalled 
ruins, and not feel a noiseless reverence ris- 
ing in his breast? What mind, so void of 
taste, as not to burn with lofty emotions when 
gazing on the stupendous fane Kernoc. Look 
at the *C ity of the Dead,” and while you 
mark the clustering fragme nts on her hollow 
sands, let noble thought return among the 
solitudes of trodden Gernoo. Solemn are the 
seclusions of her lonely sepulchres—hallowed 
every relic of her sacred tombs. 
Though monuments have wasted, and 
pyramids crumbled into dust—and these dark 
catacombs—these gloomy caves of the dead 
ang withstood the shocks of centuries :—let 
leaving this consecrated clime, on ‘ithe 
ma of imagination, greet the city of Israel's 
God. The fate of Jerusalem hath no parallel 
in history. Her long desolated shrines—her 
shattered walls and ivyed towers, speak in 
accents loud that she has fallen to rise no 
more. The sounding share now grates among 
her mouldering domes, and the Barbaric in- 
fidel treads her sacred vales. In vain do we 
invoke her departed glory. The shafts of 
vengeance have rattled on her w alls, and the 
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vindictive arm of justice overthrew her|| world. Rome too has tumbled from her los 
castled palaces. The shout of Israel is'\ty height, and is commingling with her 
hushed. The hallowed song of Zion is heard) earth. Her dilapitated temples, her ro, 
no more upon the prophet’s lips; and the!|monuments and wasting columns have yie\; 
altars, around which once glowed the fires of |\ed to the incessant action of decay. ° T 
eternal truth, now burn with the incense of || « dust of oblivion” is gathering on her gr: 
the monk. Thus flits the shade of power!) deur, and naught but the waving grass sighs 
thus falls the fabric of a thousand years!! over the half forgotten graves of her hers 
Time laughs at the proudest work of man,||The passing stranger lingers but to gays 
and with them quickly swells the catalogue ||and sigh, alas! “such is the stamp of fate” 
of things that were. |—such the train of woes which have Jurke 
Greece, unhappy Greece, presents a living} beneath the wings of time. The idle winis 
proof of this. Degraded and desolate is the || now sport along this waste, and the blacker. 
country of Demosthenes. Truly his glory ||ing tempest sweeps upon her desolated altars 
is departed. No longer does her lofty tem-| all these speak to the heart, and draw for 
ples hold the gathered spoils of nations, or| tears of pity from the lonely pilgrim, as }y 
garnished trophies of unwilling kings. The} stops to gaze upon the ruins of the onc: 
household gods have ceased to watch; and | mighty Rome. 
frequented shrines to burn. The sacred fire|| [tis thus that the noblest works of may 
has long been quenched ; and the bright torch || perish beneath the breath of ages. It is thus 
of liberty extinguished. The warriors start || the lofty monuments which seemed to court 
no more at the shrill notes of the clarion; or || the heavens have crumbled and are no more 
shout the loud peals of victory. No more do}! And it is thus we have seen that power, glory 
her armies, flushed with the ardor of patriot-||and dominion, which warriors have vain\y 
ism, wield the fate of empire, and buffet the} sought, fade away from their pursuers, ani 
raging floods of war. Do you ask where are|| cheat them of the idle visions they so closely 
those statesmen who legislated for the mil-| followed. And even to us, those scenes ; 
lions then unborn? Where the philosophers|| early days, in which expanding beings moved 


who shot athwart the gloom of paganism the || around which clung some kindred ties, and 
lucid rays of truth, and ushered in the rising || to which the riper mind reverts with sweet 


glories of the philosophic sun? Where those || est joy— 
orators who stirred and fired the passions; Must fade in memory's view.” 


whose spirit moving eloquence guided the! 
helm of state, and stayed the tides of tyranny ? | 
The poets who sung for immortality, and the/|| A HOME IN THE HEART. Q 

artists who wrought for lofty fame? Go to! open 
the plains of Marathon and inquire. To the| Be SNE CSCS. tress 
remnants of Athens’ splendor, and number the || Ow! ask not a home in the mansions of pride, BE night 
relics of the dead. Humanity weeps over Where marble shines out in the pillars and walls > chee 
the fall of beloved Greece. Athens’ pros- | Though the roof be of gold, it is brilliantly cold, m tend 
trate greatness wrings the grateful tear from || And joy may not be found in its torch lighted halls ; days 
every philosophic soul. She was the school B and | 
of philosophy—the proud patroness of letters, || But seek for a bosom all honest and true, e arour 
and the immortal land of genius. Here was|! Where love once awakened will never depart: thea 
the cradle of science—here the nursery of || Turn, turn to that breast like the dove to its nest, B take 
fine arts—here the standard of literature.}| And you'll find there’s no home like a home in the not r 
Philosophy ripened her classic soil, and elo-|| heart. ® tinct 
quence placed a magic wreath upon her brow. | B cistre 
Patriotism burned in every breast, and liber-| On! link but one spirit that’s warmly sincere, B spare 
ty fired to daring deeds. Thrilling then are That will heighten your pleasure and solace you save 
the feelings with which every lover of let-|| care; Ball th 
ters—every scholar of philosophy turns to the|! Find a soul you may trust as the kind and the just, F that | 
ruins of Athens. Bright rush the recollec-|| And be sure that the world holds no treasure so rare p but t! 
tions of her noon-day splendor on the mind ;|| B tance 
and as he reads over the dark struggle of her || Then the frowns of misfortune may shadow our lot, B Who, 
chivalric sons; as he drinks deep at the|| The cheek-searing tear-drops of sorrow may statt b noth 
springs of her philosophy, and in fancy listens || But a star never dim sheds a halo for him Teape 
to the whirlwind eloquence of Demosthenes; Who can turn for repose to a home in the heart. p their 
wrapt in an enchanting glow of the imagina-| “T 
tion, he rushes across the dark vista of two|| ; 
thousand years, and mingles enraptured|! The balm of friendship is but slowly © 
among the scenes that were. lected by single drops on a jong journe) 

Nor has time passed by the empress of thei! through life. 
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| unction. Oh! hearken, then, to the voice of 


| spare, oh! spare the father of my children, 


} their patrimony unmolested. 








PATHETIC PETITION OF A WIFE. 


In consequence of a hint conveyed ina note 
to correspondents, we have been favored by 
several friends with copies of the subjoined 
petition.* One of our correspondents asserts 
that the beauty of the fair petitioner was fatal 
to her husband; but we onght not to give 
credit to such an imputation on the character 
of Warren Hastings, without the most un- 
cuestionable evidence. The petition is one 
of the most heart-rending appeals we ever 
read; and what renders the catastrophe more 
appalling, is the great probability that the 
only crime of the husband was patriotic hos- 
tility to the enemies and despoilers of his na- 
tive country. 


A literal translation of the Petition present- 
ed to the Governor Hastings, by the wife 
of Almas Ali Cawn, in behalf of her hus- 
band, who was seized and put to death for 
political purposes in India. 


“To the high and mighty servant of the most power- 
ful Prince, George, King of England, the lowly and 
humble slave of misery, comes praying for mercy to 
the father of her children. 


“Most mighty Sire-—May the blessings 
of thy God wait on thee; may the sun of 
glory shine around thy head, and may the 
gates of plenty, honor, and happiness, be ever 
open to thee and thine; may no sorrows dis- 
tress thy days, may no griefs disturb thy 
nights; may the pillow of peace kiss thy 
cheek, and the pleasure of imagination at- 
tend thy dreaming; and when length of 
days makes thee tired of earthly enjoyments, 
and when the curtain of death gently closes 
around the last sleep of human existence, may 
the angels of thy God attend thy bed, and 
take care that the expiring lamp of life shall 
not receive one rude blast to hasten its ex- 


cistress, and grant the petition of thy servant ; 


sive the partner of my bed, my husband, my 
all that is dear! consider, oh! mighty Sire, 
that he did not become rich through iniquity, 
but that which he possessed was the inheri- 
tance ofa long line of flourishing ancestors, 
who, when the thunder of Great Britian was 
not heard in the peaceful plains of Hindostan, 
teaped their harvests in quiet, and enjoyed 


“Think, oh! think, the God whom thou 
worshippest delighteth not in the blood of the 
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| 

linnocent; remember thine own command- 
‘ment, ‘ Thou shalt not kill,’ and obey the or- 
dinance of God. Give me back my Almas A’i 
|Cawn, and take all our wealth; strip us of 
our jewels and precious stones, our gold and 
jour silver, but take not away the life of my 
ihusband; innocence is seated on his brow, 
jand the milk of human kindness floweth 
around his heart. Let us go wander through 
|the deserts, let us become tillers and labor- 
‘ers in those delightful spots of which he was 
lonce lord and master; but spare, oh! mighty 
| Sire, spare his life-—let not the instrument 
lof death be lifted up against him, for he hath 
;committed no crime. Accept our treasures 
with gratitude ; thou hast them at present by 
force ; we will remember thee in our prayers, 
we will forget that we were ever rich and 
powerful. 

“ My children; the children of Almas Ali 
Cawn, send their petition for the life of him 
who gave them life,—they beseech from thee 
the author of their existence. By that hu- 
manity which we have often been told glowed 
in the breast of European loveliness, by the 
tender mercies of the enlightened souls of 
Englishmen, by the honor, the virtue, the hon- 
esty, and the maternal feelings of thy great 
| Queen, whose numerous offspring is so dear to 
her, the miserable wife of thy prisoner be- 
seeches thee to spare her husband’s life, and to 
restore him to her arms. ‘Thy God will re- 
ward thee, thy country must thank thee, and 
she now petitioning will ever pray for thee, 
if thou grantest the prayer of thy humble 
vassal.” 


This petition was presented by the unhappy 
woman to the Governor, whio, after having 
perused it, gave orders that Almas Ali Cawn 
should be immediately strangled, and this or- 
der was put into instant execution. 





TOUCH THY HARP, MY FAIREST. 
BALLAD—BY LEIGH CLIFFE, ESQ. 
Touch thy harp, my fairest, 
And soothe my sou] to peace, 
The gentle smile thou wearest 
Can bid e’en passion cease. 
Thou art so like thy mother 
In beauty, form, and worth, 
Than whom I deem’d one other, 
So bright could grace the earth. 


Dry those tears, my dearest, 
That dim those eyes of blue; 

With thy smile thou cheerest 
A soul subdued, but true. 

Sing, dearest, sing of pleasure, 
*Tis balm for all my pain; 





ar We copy from a slip, and cannot ascertain to what | 
paper Or Journal the credit of this article belongs. 





Thou art life’s only treasure— 
Oh! strike the chords again! 
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DOMESTIC DUTIES. 


How great is the change which is instantly 
effected in the situation of a woman, by the 
few solemn words pronounced at the altar! 
She who the moment before was without au- 
thority or responsibility, a happy, perhaps a 
careless member of one family, finds herself, 
as if by magic, at the head of another, and 
involved in duties of the highest importance. 
If she possess good sense, her earnest wish 
wil] be to act with propriety in her new sphere. 
Many, no doubt, by previous judicious instruc- 
tion, assisted by their own observation, are 
well prepared to sustain their part with judg- 
ment and temper; but some there are, whose 
situations, or whose dispositions, have led them 
into other pursuits; and who, consequently, 
find themselves, as soon as they are married, 
without that information and those principles 
of action by which their future conduct ought 
to be governed. 

The married and single state equally de-| 


mand the exercise and improvement of the; 
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support, comfort, or instruct. 
It is not the desire nor the intention 


author to maintain unmodified, 


of passive obedience in the married fe 


the will of her husband. 
may be regarded as incompatible with 1 


best qualities of the heart and the mind.—| spirit which woman assumes 2s her 
Sincerity, discretion, a well-governed temper, | nor is it to be expected that, in the ind 


forgetfulness of self, charitable allowance for || who possesses energy of character, a yi 


the frailties of human nature, are all requisite | disposition should always predominate. 


in both conditions. But the single woman 
being, in general, responsible for her own con- | 
duct solely, is chiefly required to cultivate | 
passive qualities. To fall easily into the do-| 


mestic current of regulations and habits; to} 


pian drea 


ms may portray a state of 


bial life, in which the temper of yor 


so happily 


no struggle for supre macy can arise bet\ 
But reality and experience pres 


them. 


blends with that of the othe 


guard with care against those attacks of ca-| less pleasing, though ‘a truer picture, 


price and il] humor which disturb its course; | 
to assist, rather than to take the lead, in all | 


family arrangements, are among her duties | 2 government, the temper is not always 
fled, nor the will always 


while the married woman, in whose hands are | 


view; 


showing us that, even where tl 


position and mind appear to be under t 


reasonable. 


the happiness and welfare of others, is called |, it may not invariably be the duty of t! 
to yield her passive acquiescence to t 


upon to lead, to regulate, and to command.— | 
She has to examine every point in the new 


husband, rational and domestic tastes, which 
may prove sources of amusement in every 
stage of their lives, and particularly at the lat- 
ter period, when other resources shall have lost 
their power tocharm. She has to proportion, 
not as in the single state, her own personal ex- 
penses merely, but the whole expenditure of 
her household to the income which she is now 


is often exercise for self denial as well as for | 
judgment. The condition of her husband 
may require that habits of expense, and even 
those of generosity, should be altogether aban- 
doned, and that others be adopted, at first 
painful to a generous mind, but which the de- 
cisions of the jndgment will tend to render 
satisfactory. If, on the contrary, her sources 
of expenditure be increased by her marriage, 
her plans may be proportionably extended, 
and a judicious liberality indulged. 
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increased, and his attachment confirmed. His i} And it danced on the waves, as they rose and they fell, f 
desire to contribute to the increase oi his wite’s || Like a fay on a bright summer cloud. ‘ 


iness »s habitual, and prompts him || { § 
happiness become : dR sr . || [ thought, as I paused o'er the liquid expause, 
to afford her every indulgence within his; 
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¥: — ° us tranquil ana sweetly away. ‘ 
mh 4 ; cords of love,” which compel them both to} i ’ . 
¥ te acl 
moulg Da pursue together the same path, may not, it S|) The skies were serene—not a cloud was in sight, 
oa true, always be efficient in checking the way- || Not an angry surge beat on the shore, 
fit ward humors of human nature ; but when || And I gazed on the waters and then on the light 
sf these have had their course, they will then \| Till my vision could bear it no more. 
, > be effectual in drawing closer, and even in || 
is + uniting more firmly, those who, while they || 9, long shall I think of those silver bright lakes, 
, foc] unshaken confidence in each other, can- | And the scenes they reveal'd to my view, 
t > not altocether overcome the frailties of their || My friends and the wishes I form’d for their sakes, 
al | « mortal coil.” 1| And my bright yellow birchen canoe ! 
ont > Duty will not be an appalling word to those | <= 
id a ¢ > 4 ~ aia bb a ’ 1" TO y 
' | whose minds are properly framed. The con-|| [THE INTEMPERATE HUSBAND. 
© sciousness of having well performed it, will || BY C. SPRAGUE 
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ctr the minor trials and disappointments of life, |} = ? "ee ree eS ; 
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é . "eu Sg ll ye red every thine, fee!s that : s lost.— 
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than by any method which worldly wisdom | < pai . aif hike weaken? es ee 
Ut can suggest ; 7 ag bee Sout , , 
ves =o | The hearth is indeed dark, that he has made : 
en —=— desolate. There, through the dull midnight 
a THE BIRCHEN CANOE. hour, her griefs are whispered to herself; her ; 
“ SY H. R. SCHOOLCRAFT, Esa , bruised heart bleeds in secret; there, while 
t\ = 2 AFT, ESQ. ; : 
ithe cruel author of her distress is drowned in 
! In the region of lakes where the blue waters sleep, | distant revelry, she holds her solita ry vigil, 
My beautiful fabric was built : | Waiting, and yet dreading his return, that is 
he ce ‘ vo ~_s ‘. = } ° © ° ; 
: Light cedars supported its weight on the a ep, ‘only to wring from her by unkindness, tears 
ct And its sides with sunbeams were gilt. leven more scalding than those she sheds over ra 
oe .s i his t soression. 
| | The bright leafy bark of the betula tree } his ele — , 
; 7 eerie a, | To fling a deeper gloom across the present, 
ea A fiexible sheathing provides, 'memory turns back, and broods upon the past 
And the fir’s thready roots drew the parts to agree, The aoe al ot} ms . ; eae Rare P 2 Lp if 
ya And bound down its high swelling sides. A et ee ee Seeny eee 
a only to mock her grieved and weary spirit. ' 
No compass or square rule was used on the bark, | She recalls the ardent lover, whose graces .? 
ot a No art but the simplest degree ; | won her from the home of her infancy; the 
rt Put the structure was finish’d and trim to remark, | enraptured father, w ho bent with such delight ' 
are a And as light as a sylph’s e’er could be. lover his new born children; and she asks if 
‘g |this can be the same; thissunken being, who 
- E [ts rim is with tender young roots woven round, | has now nothing for her but the sot’s disgust- 7 
: 4 Like a pattern of wicker-work rare, jing brutality; nothing for those abashed and ; 
} is » =©Andit glides o’er the waves with as lightsome a bound, trembling children, but the sot’s unw orthy f 
ne. t : As a basket suspended in air. and disgusting example! 
4 : Can we wonder, thatamid these agonizi 
0 ay | The heavens in brightness and glory below seal gt hinge Ag hee - “ee agonineg ¥ 
as Sachi slang Anan moments, the tender cords of violated affec- ; 
aa a enn ean te the view, tion should snap asunder! that the scorned i 
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oa F an et + tor helen ae and deserted wife should confess, “ there is no 
Lie 4 , Pe e "a e . > © ° 4 l , : 
‘ih . killing like that which kills the heart!” that 
ae The trees on the shore, as I glided along, though it would have been hard to kiss for the it 
he f Secu nantes bneemery war, ‘last time the cold lips of a dead husband, and 
7 And my voyagers lighten’d their toil with a song lay his body forever in the dust, it is harder 
ne That caused every heart to be gay. still to behold him so debasing in life, that i 
af even death would be greeted in mercy! 
ia And still as I floated by rock and by shell, | Had he died in the light of his coodness, 
a My bark raised a murmur aloud, ‘bequeathing to his family the inheritance of 
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an untarnished name, and the examples of 
virtues that should blossom for his sons and 
daughters from the tomb; though she would 
have wept, bitterly indeed, the tears of grief , 
would not have been also the tears of shame ! 

She beholds him—falien from the station he | 
once adorned, degraded from eminence to ig- 
nomy; at home, turning his dwelling to dark-| 
ness, and his holy endearments to mockery; 
abroad thrust from the companionship of the 
worthy—a self-branded outlaw. 








THE CHILD AT PRAYER. 


’T was summer eve—the rosy light 
Had faded from the sky, 
And stars came twinkling, pure and bright, 
Through the blue arch on high! 
The western breeze softly stole, 
To kiss the sleeping flower, 
And nature wore her sweetest smile, 
To bless the twilight hour. 


There sat within a curtain’d room, 
A mother young and fair. 

What voice comes softly through the gloom ? 
*Tis childhood’s voice in prayer. 

A cherub boy is kneeling now, 
Beside the mother’s knee,— 

She who had taught him when to bow 
Before the Deity. 


A father on the distant deep, 
A sister slumb’ring near, 
The babe upon his mother’s breast, 
And that kind mother dear; 
For every living thing he loves, 
His prayer ascends to heaven, 
And for himself he humbly asks 
Each sin may be forgiven. 








BEAUTY. 
BY DR. CHANNING. 


In looking at our nature, we discover, | 
among its admirable endowments, the sense 
or perception of Beauty. We see the germ) 
of this in every human being, and there is no 
power which admits greater cultivation ; and | 
why should it not be cherished in all? It de-| 
serves remark that the provision for this prin- 
ciple is infinite in theuniverse. There is but 
a very minute portion of the creation, which’ 
we can turn into food, clothes, or gratification 
for the body ; but the whole creation may be 
used to administer to the sense of beauty.— 
Beauty is an all pervading presence. It un- 
folds in the numberless flowers of spring. It 
waves in the branches of the trees and the 
green blades of grass. It haunts the depths 
of the earth and sea, and gleams out in the’ 
hues of the shell and the precious stone. And 
not only these minute objects, but the ocean, 








mountains, the clouds, the heavens, the stars 
the rising and setting sun, all overflow yw); 
beauty. The universe is its temple ; and those 
men, who are alive to it, cannot lift their eyes 
without feeling themselves encompassed 
it on every side. Now this beauty is so pre. 
cious, the enjoyments it gives are so refined 
and pure, so congenial with our tenderest an) 
noble feelings, and so akin to worship, that ; 
is painful to think of the multitude of nen 
living in the midst of it, as if, instead of + 
fair earth and glorious sky, they were tenanis 
of adungeon. An infinite joy is lost to th; 
world by the want of culture of this spiritu, 
endowment. Suppose that I were to visit 
cottage, and to see its walls lined with t) 
choicest pictures of Raphael, and every spare 
nook filled with statues of the most exquisite 
workmanship, and that I were to learn, that 
neither man, woman or child ever cast an eye 
at these miracles of: art, how should [ fx 
their privation; how should [ want to ope; 
their eyes, and to help them to comprehend 
and fee] the loveliness and grandeur which in 
vain courted their notice. But every h 
bandman is living in sight of the works of a 
diviner artist; and how much would his ey- 
istence be elevated, could he see the glory 
that shines forth in their forms, hues, propor- 
tions, and moral expression! I have spoken 
only of the beauty of nature, but how much 
of this mysterious charm is found in the « 
gant arts, and especially in literature! The 
best books have most beauty. The greatest 
truths are wronged if not linked with beauty, 
and they win their way most surely and deep'y 
to the soul when arrayed in this their natura! 
and fit attire. Now no man receives the true 
culture of a man, in whom the sensibility of 
the beautiful is not cherished ; and [ know of 
no condition in life from which it could 
excluded. Of all luxuries this is the cheap- 
est and most at hand; and it seems to me | 
be most important to those conditions, where 
coarse labor tends to give a grossness to the 
mind. From the diffusion of the sense 
beauty in ancient Greece, and of the taste 
for music in modern Germany, we learnt 
the people at Jarge may partake of refined 
gratifications which have hitherto bee 
thought to be necessarily restricted to 4 
few. 


ry 


A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 

Could the human mind perceive the u- 
veiled presence of that holy and beautitu. 
angel called Virtue, attended by her brig! 
retinue of Truth, Charity, and Love, it wou 
know, in part, what is meant by “eye hat) 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it enteree 
into the heart of man to conceive.”—Ciris: 
tian Statesman. 
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For the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD. 


BY A PUPIL 
of the West Chester Young Ladies’ Seminary.* 


Trev, me, ye atheists, whose eye is it that || 
overlooks, whose presence is it that fills im 
mensity? Look forth on nature; behold the 
wath clothed i in verdure. 

Who, after the desolation of winter, reno- 

yates the earth with verdure? who nourishes 
the sweetly smelling shrub? who supports the 
stately forest tree, rearing its head towards | 

heaven! Ye say all this is the effect of 
chance, of blind necessity. 

But Jet us examine this subject more close- 
ly; who first organized the vegetable king- 
com! 

Js there nothing in the growth and con- 
struction of even the humblest plant, or mi- 
nutest insect, that suggests to you an intelli- 
gent mind adapting means to particular ends? 

You see the air, the water, and the earth 
peop! led with living things which seem made 
for their peculiar “place in creation; while | 
inanimate nature is no less clearly adapted 
to their wants, and fitted for their enjoyment. 

The smoothly flowing stream speaks of 
peace and happiness, purchased and upheld 
by an Omnipresent. ‘Trace it, till ye find it), 
grown and magnified to the vast ocean, || 
whereon the tempest- -tossed rnariner, far re- 


iS @X- 


‘Opors 
oken 


much 


moved from the eye of man, will say, God i 
even here; the creaking mast, the billowy 
surges beating against the sinking vessel, 


are but indications of His presence ; and when | 


the bright flash gleams forth, revealing to 
his terror-stricken sight a just view of his. 
danger, does he not quake before it as the an- 
grv glance of a justly offended God ? 

From Him is derived the wonderful work-| 
manship of the human frame. In every part 


of this complicated machine contrivance is || 


perceived, such as could never have existed, 
but in the mind of an omniscient Goé. This 
yoully frame of ours not only proves the 
eing, presence, and knowledge of God at | 
¢ time of its’creation, but every puleation | 
of the heart proclaims that God sustains as 
ell as creates, 

Ww ho can believe that the thousand corres: | 
ponding parts of the human body were brought | 
into existence with no end in view, and w vith: 
no plan? 

, b. it harder to believe in the existence of a| 

id, than to suppose effects without a cause, | 
that ‘accident alone kas produced all the won-, 

ers of creation. Truly the atheist may be) 
called the most credulous of mortals. 

The same being who created the beating || 
heart, guides the tide of life through the hid- | 


— 


vould 

hath 
tered 
YAris« 


* Read at the late public examination. 


"|| science, the arbiter of our conduct, 
“|| voice within our breast is but the echo of the 


jaen recesses of the human frame. It was 


| his unerring hand that formed the eye, where 
||is pencilled the beauty of the vast heavens, 
jand of the fertile earth, for the mind to see 
i 
| 


and rejoice over. 

He formed the ear, in whose chamber is 
heard the melody of nature, with all the 
sweetness and power that dwells on the 
| tongue of man. 
| _ Would a wise king after planting a colony, 
jthough far distant from his realm, leave it 
fects. for? No! he would frame laws for 
|its government, and cause these laws to be 

enforced, he would be with it in thought, 
and his power would be continually exerted 
| for its good. So with God; he formed us, 
‘and he is now with us, and will be. 

! We cannot see God, it is true, but this is 
|| far from proving that he is not present. 
| We cannot see the human mind, and yet 
the constant and varied movements of the 
different parts of the human body, prove that 
enthroned within this earthly tenement, there 
‘abides a something which governs all its ac- 
tions; but though this body is its dwelling- 
iplace, it cannot confine its wanderings; it 
has scaled the battlements of heaven, and 
made the circuit of all possible existence. It 
is the seat of all the passions; of hope, which 
{| peoples the future with bright images, and 
lofferg to the soul a foretaste of that joy that 
thas no dwelling-place on earth; of con- 
whose 


i{ 


|| voice of God, 

| But it is vain to attempt recounting his 
goodness; the very profusion of his bounty 
renders us ungrateful, and we cease to prize 
those blessings we possess in common with 
mankind, 

Should the Almighty withhold but for one 
| moment his sustaining and directing power, 
all power would cease. ‘The air, the earth, 
‘and the vast waters would be no more able to 
pursue their accustomed rounds, than the 
human body to exercise volition or conscious- 
ness when once deserted by the soul. 

Behold that vast orb, from which is at the 
| Same time emanating those two great agents 
'which add most to the be: uty of nature, and 
| the happiness of man, light and heat ! 

Light, which by the laws of refraction and 
reflection, gives us that greatest of all other 
|| blessings, sight! and spreads before us that 
\/ rich variety of colors, in which the handiwork 
of God is most signally manifest. 
| Heat, which is not only necessary for the 
growth and beauty of the vegetable kingdom, 
| but is the very essence of animal existence ! 
'| without it the running stream would cease to 
flow, the fertile vallies and the verdant plains 
would become congealed and frozen, as is the 
j,heart of the atheist. 


i 


} 


1] 

















68 The Beauties of Nature. 








; _ . ‘ a jj 
And by the laws of gravitation, preserving THT E BEAU 
that uniform motion throughout the universe || “Hs 


which brings to us day and night, summer 
and winter, seed time and harvest. 

Can all this be without proving that a Being 
of the greatest power, wisdom, and benevo- 


That sensibility to beauty, which 
icultivated and improved, we term { 


JTIES OF NATUR] 


n tas} 


universally diffused through the hury 


Jence is continually present throughout the || those objects which, being out of our ) 
universe. jare not liable to variation, from accident. 
price, or fashion. The verdant Jawy 
shady grove, the variegated landscape. 


{n the hour of lonely meditation, when the 
raind withdraws itself from the busy world 
around, do we not sometimes feel the pre- 
sence of an invisible Deity. It is the pre- 
sence of this omnipresent God, which sup- 
ports the christian under the trials incident 
to human existence; which animates him 


with the prospect of future blessedness among || light the enchanting scenes of nature, : 
pure and holy beings; and carries him in|| mind must be uncorrupted by avarice, sep: 


triumph through the gates of death to an en- 
trance into life eternal. 


It is the presence of an omnipotent God ||sesses such powers of perception and ; 


which disturbs the wicked in their sinful | 
pursuits, causing a “fearful looking for of || 
judgment to come.” 

Even the atheist, while attempting to de-|| 
ny the existence of God, is startled by his 
foot steps on every side. And the deist, 
while contemaing the holy word of God, con- 
firms to himself that its delineations of his || 
own wicked and unbelieving heart, could | 
only have been drawn by Him who created || 
that heart, and who emphatically calls him-|! 
self'a heart-searching God. ” 

T’o conclude, in the language of the Presi- 
dent of Williams College: * Without a God to 
whom he is related and accountable, man has 
neither dignity nor hope. Without God, the 
universe has no cause ; its contrivances indi- 
cate no intelligence, its providence no good- 
ness, its related parts and processes no unity, | 
its events no convergence to one grand re- || 
sult, and the glorious spectacle presented in| 
the earth and the heavens, instead of calling || 
forth admiration and songs, is an enigma, per- || 
plexing to the intellect, and torturing to the || 
heart. | 


“Seen in its connexion with God, the uni- || 
verse of matter is as the evening cloud that || 
lies in the sunlight, radiant and skirted with |) 
glory; without him it is the same cloud, |; 
cold and dark—when that sunlight is gone. | 

«“ Without God, man isan orphan, he has no| 
protector here, and no Father’s house in 
which he may hope fora mansion hereafter.” 


A. E. B. 








| 
| 
} 


Hope, which appears to be of so much im- 
portance to our happiness, is of two kinds ;— | 
where there is something to be done towards | 
attaining the object of our hope, and where 
there is nothing to be done. The first alone’ 
is of any value; the latter being apt to cor- 
rupt into impatience, having no power but 
to sit still and wait, soon grows tiresome. 





boundless ocean, and the starry firn 


are contemplated with pleasure by eye 


tentive beholder. But the emotions of, 


‘ent spectators, though similar in kind, , 


| widely in degree; and to relish with fy 


ality or ambition; elevated in her sent 
‘and devout in her affections. He wh 


ment may almost say with the poet: 


I care not, fortune, what you me deny 
You cannot rob me of free nature's grace: 


You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 


Through which Aurora shows her brightening { 


You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 


The woods and lawns, by living stream at ev. 


Let health my nerves and finer fibres bra 
And I their toys to the great children leave, 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, naught can ime ber 


Beat 


Such ardent enthusiasm may not be 
patible with the necessary toils and 


offices which Providence hath assigned t 
generality of men. But there are noi 


whom some portion of it may not prove 


tageous. If it were cherished by each 
vidual, in that decree which is consistent 


the indispensable duties of his station, ! 
licity of human life would, be consid 
augmented. 


Would you then taste the tranquil scene, 


Be sure your bosom be serene, 
Devoid of hate, devoid of strife, 
Devoid of all that poisons life: 

And much it ’vails you in their place, 


To graft the love of human race. 


Such scenes contribute powerfilly ‘ 


spire that serenity which is necessary to 
and heighten their beauties. By : 
contagion, the soul catches the harmo 
she contemplates, and the frame with 
similates itself to that which is witho 
this state of sweet composure we 
susceptible of virtuous impressions, ft 
most every surrounding object. Th 
ox is viewed with generous comp!acen 
guileless sheep with pity, and the playful 
raises emotions of tenderness and love. 


+ 


PT 


{ 
\ 


rejoice with the horse in his liberty and 





Vou. Ill 


cies; and it is most uniform with respec: » 


i'emption from toil, whilst he ranges at ‘ary: 
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On the Death of Miss H- 





pe enamelled pastures. We are charm- 
ed with the songs of birds, soothed by the buz 


of enjoyment; and we exult in the felicity of 
the whole animated creation. ‘Thus, having 
s!t a common interest in the gratification 
of inferior beings, we shall be no longer in- 
different to their sufferings, or become wan- 
tonly instrumental in producing them. 

But the taste for natural beauty is subser- 
vient to the most exalted purposes; its culti- 


vation not only refines and humanizes, but. 


dionifiesand elevates the affections. It raises 
them to the admiration and love of that Being 
who is the author of all that is fair, sublime, 
and good in the creation. Scepticism and ir- 


religion are incompatible with the sensibility | 


of heart which arises from a lively relish of 


the wisdom, harmony and order subsisting in| 


the world around us. Emotions of pity must 
spring up in a bosom that is in unison with all 
animated nature. Actuated by this divine 
inspiration, man finds “ a fame in every sacred 
crove,” and glowing with devout fervor, joins 
his song to the universal chorus, or muses the 
praise of his Creator in silence more expres- 
sive. Thus they 


Whom nature’s works can charm, with God himself 
Hold converse ; grow familar day by day 

With his conceptions; act upon ais plan: 

And form to his, the relish of their souls. 


Thus it may be argued, that inanimate na- 
ture seems to pay a tribute to the Great Su- 
preme; that the cheerful light of day, the 
sparkling beauty of streams, the majestic 
swell of mountains, and the wavy expanse of 
the ocean, display the goodness und power of 
_ the Deity; while the perfume of shrubs and 
flowers, the homage of the winds, and the 
triumphant song of the feathered tribe, seem 
to prompt the human race to pious gratitude. 
And shall man be silent while the whole 
creation is inspired with inarticulate devo- 
00 ! 


ONE USE OF AFFLICTION. 


Have you never seen a bird perched upon 
the lower branches of a tree, disturbed from 


lis resting-place by some noise of approach- | 


ing peril, and tempted to fly a little higher, 
| and again, by recurring alarm, a little higher, 
tll he reaches the topmost bough, then 
spreads his wings and flies away? It is easy 
' toapply all this to the troubles of the Chris- 
tian and the happy effects which they have 
' i raising the grounds of his repose, or in mak- 
ing him near the safer resting -place, till hav- 


| ing reached it, he only waits the final signal 
| tosoar on high! 
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| 
| 
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of insects, and pleased with the sportive mo- | OF TEP ASAEE OP Hee ere t 
s | 


tions of fishes, because these are expressions | 


How oft methinks [ see that loved form 
| flitting past in thy airy lightness. How oft 
doth memory-recall to me thy joyous laugh, 
\thy unceasing flow of spirits. But, alas !— 
|thou art gone from among us, the young, the 
| way: never again wilt thou smile in rapture 
lon thy native hills and bowers. ‘The fell de- 
stroyer has marked thee for his victim. Con- 
sumption’s poisonous dart has pierced thy ten- 
der bosom, and marked thee for his own. 
And now I leave thee. Thou art gone to 
the spirit Jand, where pain and sorrow never 
enters, holding sweet communion with the 
sovereign God who is the father of all. 


H. 


[SELECTED. ] 

’Tis ever thus, ‘tis ever thus, when Hope has built a 
bower, 

Like that of Eden twined around with every thornless 
flower, 

To dwell therein securely the self-deceiver’s trust, 

A whirlwind from the desert comes, and all is in the 
dust. 


|| "Tis ever thus, tis ever thus, that when the poor heart 


clings 


With all its finest tendrils, with all its flexile rings, 

That goodly thing it cleaveth to, so fondly and so fast, 

Is struck to earth by lightning, or shatter'’d by the 
blast. 


’Tis ever thus, ‘tisever thus, with beams of mortal bliss, 

| With looks too bright and beautiful for such a world 
as this, 

A moment round about us their angel lightnings play, 

Then down the vale of darkness drop, and allis past 
away. 


Tis ever thus, ‘tis ever thus, with sounds too sweet for 
earth, 

Seraphic sounds that fleet away, borne heavenward at 
their birth; 

The golden shell is broken—the silver cords are mute, 

The sweet bells al! are silent—and hush'd the lonely 
lute. 


*Tis ever thus, ‘tis ever thus, with all that’s best below, 





The dearest—noblest—lovelicst, is always first to go, ° 
| The bird that sings the sweetest, the pine that crowns 
| the rock: 

The glory of the garden—the flower of the flock. 


| “Tis ever thus, ‘tis ever thus, with creatures heavenly 

fair, 

| Too finely form’d to bide the brunt, more earthly na- 
tures bear, 

A little while they dwell with us, blest ministers of 
love, 

| Then spread the wings we have not seen, and seek their 


i homes above. 
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CHILD’S WARNING. 
BY ROBERT MORRIS, ESQ. 


The world had gone wrong with Ralph 
Cecil; a false friend had betrayed and nearly 
ruined him, and his energies faltered beneath 
the blow. Moody and depressed in spirit, 
and without the divine light of religion to 
cheer his soul, or brighten his path, he ne- 
giected his farm, and resorted too frequently 
to the neighboring and deceptive sign of ‘ the 
plough.’ 

Ralph was a husband and a father, and 
bitter and burning were the tears that fell 
from the tender and sorrow-speaking eyes of 
his gentle wife. She still loved him, but 
more in memory of the past, and what he then 
was, than in virtue and requital of his pre- 
sent condition and conduct. Then, on each 
return from market, the smile of contentment 
and happiness brightened his features—and 
he urged his horses to a more rapid pace, as 
the green vines and white-washed fences of 
his happy home broke upon his gaze, and he 
saw the bright eyes and chubby cheeks of 
his little boy, peeping from between the leaves 
and overshadowing branches. Now, the mid- 
night hour frequently passed by, and found 
him still away; and his return !—it was often 
more fearful than his absence, for unkindness 
was in his heart, and madness in his brain. 
His eyes were wild and bloodshot, and he 
threw himself upon the floor, ashamed to ask 
for his child, or worse, unable to shape his 
thoughts into an intelligible form. 

Thus rolled the months away. Ralph was 
rapidly sinking in morals and in mind—in 
character and in fortune. His boy was now 
six years old, a bright, intelligent child, who 
loved his father despite his faults, for in his 
calm and sober moments, Ralph was still 
capable of noble and generous impulses of 
emotions that do honor to our nature. 

The month was April, and Ralph had de- 
termined to go to market early, especially as 
he said he intended in his return to stop and 
vote at the plough. His wife prevailed upon 
him to take ‘little George’ along—and also 
expressed a hope that he would return before 
nightfall. 

The market over, Ralph put his horses to 
the wagon, and hastened homeward. George 
reminded him of his promise to return before 
nightfall, and hoped he would not stay long 
at the "lection. 

‘No, my son, I'll just get my vote in and 
hurry on home.’ 

Ralph meant what he said, for he knew his 
weakness. Besides, the child’s look was 
full of meaning. It went to the heart of the 
father, and called the blood to his sun-burnt 
temples. He saw that his child also knew 
his infirmity, and desired to hasten him from 


THE 


the scene of temptation. For an instant }, 
determined to avoid the plough altogethe; 
and go directly home. But the fiend with, 
was too strong for him. . 

Arrived at the tavern, he threw the re: 
to George, and said he would soon rety,, 
Alas! how little did he know of his oy, 
strength! Hour after hour passed, and ¢ 
the wretched man lingered in the bar-room, 
The election was animated and exciting, 9) 
friend after friend invited to drink, and j\qj 
the compliment returned. The child say 
the sun descending, and his little heart by. 
came full of anxiety and apprehension. 4; 
last he summoned courage, pressed throuy) 
the crowd just as his father was about to tos 
off another glass, and seizing him by the hang, 
said— 

‘ Father, dear Father, don’t drink any more 
or the horses will run away and kill us, 

The words and the expression of the chi, 
touched the heart of more than one spectatcr, 
even in the boisterous moment—but they 
produced no effect upon the wretched Ralp!, 
He saw nothing but the fatal glass—a)! his 
senses were absorbed in one, and as he avain 
put the liquor to his lips, the poor child burst 
into tears, and hurried to his place in the 
wagon. 

It was near midnight, when, the election 
done—thie excitement over—Ralph staggered 
to his horses, seized the reins, and endeavored 
to make his way home. Utterly intoxicated, 
he commenced beating the poor beasts in the 
most furious matter. They bore it pretty 
well for a time, but only for a time. The 
darkness deepened—the blows were re- 
doubled—and the animals dashed off ut a 
fearful pace. The sequel need scarcely be 
told. The wagon was broken into a thov- 
sand pieces, and the body of the wretched 
drunkard was found gnashed and mangled in 
the most appalling manner. ‘The wheels 
striking his head made bare the cheek bone, 
tore across the temporal muscle and arteries, 
separated them and the integuments from the 
skull as far as the upper and back regions of 
the head, and ground them together with the 
ear, completely to tatters—filling them with 
sand and straw, and leaving the skull bare 

vith the visible marks of the iron upon it.’ 

A neighbor traveling that way early tle 
next morning, saw the bloody and bloated 
corse. Little George sat beside it, while in 














an agony of childish grief, he exclaimed, 
, 
‘Ou, MY FATHER, MY POOR PEAD FATHER. 


The effect of truth is universally salutary; 
and every instance in which our feeble inte'- 
lect discovers some gleams, elevates the 
spirit, and intimately penetrates it with a 


-high degree of happiness. 
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Ties fast her clusters. 
Her leafy lances; the viburnum there, 


Brey en 


~ Bowed to the white man’s axe. 
 Ofoak, and plain, and hickory o’er thee held 


Ra hy ee ee 


oe 


© Of scarlet flowers. 
> Opened, in airs of June, her multitude 
* Of golden chalices to humming-birds 
" Andsilken-winged insects of the sky. 


> Aud on the fallen leaves. 


No. 3. 





The Fountain. 
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THE FOUNTAIN. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 





Fountain, that springest on this grassy slope! 


Thy quick cool murmur mingles, pleasantly, 
; With the cool sound of breezes in the beech, 
3 above me in the noontide. Thou dost wear 


No stain of thy dark birthplace ; gushing up 
From the dark mould and slimy roots of earth, 
Thou flashest in the sun. The mountain air, 
In winter, is not clearer, nor the dew 


g That shines on mountain blossom. Thus doth God 
» pring, from the dark and foul, the pure and bright. 


This tangled thicket on the bank above 


a Thy basin, how thy waters keep it green! 
| Por thou dost feed the roots of the wild vine 


That trails all over it, and to the twigs 
There the spice-bush lifts 


Paler of foliage, to the sun holds up 
Her cirelet of green berries. In and out 


> The chipping-sparrow, in her coat of brown, 
© Steals, silently, lest I should mark her nest. 


Not such thou wert of yore, ere those old woods 
Then hoary trunks 


Amighty canopy. When April winds 


Grew soft, the maple burst into a flush 
The tulip tree, high up, 


Frail wood-plants clustered round thy edge in Spring. 


E The .iverleaf put forth her sister blooms 
> Of faintest blue. 
| Passing to Jap thy waters, crushed the flower 


Here the quick-footed wolf 


Of Sanguinaria, from whose brittle stem 

The red drops fell like blood. The deer too left 
Her delicate foot-prints in the soft moist mould, 
The slow-paced bear, 
In such a sultry summer noon as this, 


& 


lopped at thy stream, and drank, and leaped across. 
Hut thou hast histories that stir the heart 

With deeper feeling ; while I look on thee 

They rise before me. I behold the scene 

Hoary again with forests; I behold 

The Indian warrior, whom a hand unseen 

las smitten with his death wound in the woods, 
Creep slowly to thy well known rivulet, 

(nd slake his death thirst. Hark, that quick fierce cry 
That rends the utter silence: ’tis the whoop 

Of battle, and a throng of savage men 

With naked arms, and faces stained like blood, 

Pill the green wilderness; the long bare arms 


| Are heaved aloft, hows twang and arrows stream. 


Each makes a tree his shield, and every tree 
Sends forth its arrow. Fierce the fight and short, 
Asis the whirlwind. Soon the conquerors 
And conquered vanish, and the dead remain 


| Gashed horribly with tomahawks. The woods 
Are still again, the frighted bird comes back 
And plumes her wings, but thy sweet waters run 

| Crimson with blood. Then, as the sun goes down, 

| Amid the deepening twilight I desery 

, Figures of men that crouch and creep unheard, 
And bear away the dead. The next day's shower 

| Shall wash the tokens of the fight away. 


I look again—a hunter’s lodge is built, 
| With poles and boughs, beside thy crystal well, 
| While the meek autumn stains the woods with gold, 
To the door 
| The red man slowly drags the enormous bear 
| Slain in the chestnut thicket, or flings down 
| The deer from his strong shoulders. 


And sheds his golden sunshine. 


Shaggy fells 
‘of Wolf and cougar hang upon the walls, 

And loud the black-eyed Indian maidens laugh, 
That gather, from the rustling heaps of leaves, 
The hickory’s white nuts, and the dark fruit 
That falls from the gray butternut’s long boughs. 


So centuries passed by, and still the woods 

| Blossomed in spring, and reddened when the year 

Grew chill, and glistened in the frozen rains 

Of winter, till the white man swung the axe 

Beside thee—signal of a mighty change. 

Then all around was heard the crash of trees, 

Trembling awhile and rushing to the ground, 

The low of ox, and shouts of men who fired 

The brushwood, or who tore the earth with ploughs. 

The grain sprang thick and tall, and hid in green 

The blackened hill side; ranks of spiky maize 

Rose like a host embattled ; the buck-wheat 

Whitened broad acres, sweetening with its flowers 

The August wind. White cottages were seen 

With rose-trees at the windows; barns from which 

Swelled loud and shrill the cry of chanticleer ; 

Pastures where rolled and neighed the iordly horse, 

And white flocks browsed and bleated. A rich turf 

Of grasses brought from far o’ercrept thy bank, 

Spotted with the white clover. Blue-eyed girls 

Brought pails and dipped them in thy crystal pool ; 

And children, ruddy-cheeked and flaxen-haired, 

Gathered the glistening cowslip from thy edge. 
Since then, what steps have trod thy border! Here 

On thy green bank, the woodman of the swamp 

Has laid his axe, the reaper of the hill 

His sickle, as they stooped to taste thy stream. 

The sportsman, tired with wandering in the still 

September noon, has bathed his heated brow 

In thy coolcurrent. Shouting boys, let loose 

For a wild holyday, have quaintly shaped 

Into a cup the folded linden leaf. 

And dipped thy sliding crystal. From the wars 

Returning, the plumed soldier by thy side 

Has sat, and mused how pleasant ‘twere to dwell 

In such a spot, and he as free as thou, 

And move for no man's bidding more. At eve, 

When thou wert crimson with the crimson sky, 

Lovers have gazed upon thee, and have thought 

| Their mingled lives should flow as peacefully 

And brightly as thy waters. Here the sage, 
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Gazing into thy self-replenished depth, 
Has seen eternal order circumscribe 

And bind the motions of eternal change, 
And from the gushing of thy simple fount 
Has reasoned to the mighty universe. 


Is there no other change for thee, that lurks 
Among the future ages? Will not man 
Seek out strange arts to wither and deform 
The pleasant Jandscape which thou makest green ? 
Or shall the veins that feed thy constant stream 
se choked in middle earth, and flow no more 
Forever, that the water plants along 
Thy channel perish, and the bird in vain 
Alight to drink ? 


Sink, with the lapse of years, into the gulf 


Hlaply shall these green hills 


Of ocean waters, and thy source be lost 
Amidst the bitter brine? Or shall they rise 
Upheaved in broken cliffs and airy peaks, 
Haunts of the eagle and the snake, and thou 
Gush midway from the bare and barren steep ? 


THE INFIDEL MOTHER. 


Vou. III. 


she perceives him and shrieks aloud, \ 
shall now hear her voice? Her husband) 
She has none: Jong, very long has he y\: 
drawn from the theatre of his dishonor, | | 
children! Ruined by an impious educa! 
and by maternal example, they concern th», 
selves not about their mother. If she suryey. 
the past, she beholds a pathless waste; |}, 
virtues have left no traces behind them, f,, 
the first time she begins to be sensible | 
much more consolatory it would have been: 
haveareligion. Unavailing regret! Whey 
the atheist, at the term of his career, disc. 
vers the illusions of a false prophecy ; why 
annihilation, like an appalling meteor, beg:ys 
|to appear above the horizon of death, je 
would fain return to God; but it is too late: 
| the mind, hardened by incredulity, rejects al! 
| conviction. 

| How different the lot of the religious wo. 
|man! Her days are replete with joy; she 

| respected, beloved by her husband, her ch 
jren, and her household ; all place unbounded 





SY CHATEAUBRIAND. | confidence in her, because they are firmly 


How is it possible to conceive that a wo- 
man can be an atheist? What shall prop}! 
this reed, if religion doth not sustain her?—|| 
The feeblest being in nature, even on the eve || 
of death, or the loss of her charms: who shall | 
support her if her hopes be not extended be-|| 
yond an ephemeral existence! For the sake}| 
of her beauty alone, woman should be pious. | 
Gentleness, submission, suavity, tenderness, | 
constitute part of the charms which the Cre-|| 
ator bestowed on our first mother, and to)! 
charms of this kind philosophy is a moral foe. | 

Shall woman, who takes delight in conceal- | 
ments—who never discloses more than half | 


. , ] 
of her graces and of her thoughts—whom || 





: omen ae | sad cis 7 aah 8 ve 
heaven formed for virtue and the mysterious|| material world, as strikingly a3 it could be 


sentiments, modesty and love—shall woman, || 
renouncing the engaging instinct of her sex, 
presume with rash and feeble hands, to at-| 
tempt to withdraw the thick veil which con- 
ceals the Divinity?) Whom doth she think} 
to please by this effort, alike absurd and sac- 
rilegious? Does she hope by adding her petty | 
and her frivolous metaphysics to the impreca- 
tions of Spinosa, and the sophistry of a Boyle, | 
to give us a higher opinion of her genius ?—- 
Without doubt she has no thoughts of mar-| 
riage, for what sensible man will unite him-| 
self for life to an impious partner ? | 

The infide] wife has seldom any idea of her} 
duties ; she spends her days either in reason-| 
ing on virtue without practising its precepts,| 
or in the enjoyment of the tumultuous plea-| 
sures of the world. 

But the day of vengence approaches. Time 
arrives, leading Age by the hand. The spec- 
tre, with icy hair and silver hands, plants him- 





convinced of the fidelity of one who is fait}. 
ful to her God. The faith of this Christian 
is strengthened by her happiness, and her 
happiness by her faith; she believes in God 
because she is happy, and she is happy be- 
cause she believes in God. 


=== 
THE GREAT FIRST CAUSE. 


Joun Mason Goons, author of the Studies 
of Nature, and the Translation of the Book 
of Job, has in four stanzas stated the ary 
ment in favor of an intelligent first cause, the 


1 


wise contriver of all the arrangements of this 


stated in a whole volume. 


THE DAISY. 


Not worlds on worlds, in phalanx deep, 
Need we to tell a God is here: 

The daisy, fresh from winter's sleep, 
Tells of His hand in lines so clear. 


Wondrous alike in all it tries, 
Could rear the daisy’s curious bud ; 


Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 
Its fringed border nicely spin, 

And cut the gold embossed gem, 
That set in silver gleams within; 


And fling it with a hand so free, 
O’er hill and dale and desert sod, 
That man, where’er he walks may see 





self on the threshold of the female atheist ; 


In every step, the stainp of God! 


What power but His who arch’d the skies, 
And pour’d the day-spring’s purple floc, 
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THE BRIDE’S DEI 


AN EXTRACT. 


SAT H. 


The period for Emily Radnor’s nuptials 
th Edward Borrows, was fixed for an early 


. jay. ‘The necessary preparations were made 
by ‘her affectionate ‘father; who, although a 
. jan of the world himself, ‘had seen so much 


‘the excellency of genuine piety in his late 


wife, that he could not censure it in his daugh- 


ter. ‘ ‘ 
& jward took a journey to the Metropolis, 
4 intended to return a few days before the 

ceremony. He wrote a letter to Emily, that 


| be might be expected at the Park on the suc- 
© ceeding day; and dwelt much on the happi- 


ness which he looked forward to in her society, 
yecially when he should be able to call her 
his s own. 
The day came—the hour at which he had || 


F promised to return was passed, and there was 


vs 


) appearance on the road, which wound up 


| a hill ata considerable distance, of the post 
chaise in which he was expected, 
' had been exceedingly depressed, her spirits | 


Emily 


seemed to be unusually flagged—she con- 


| yersed but little, and in a melancholy tone, as 
| if some presentiment of evil occupied her 
' mind. Shestrained her eyes towards the dis- 
F tant hill to discover the vehicle, and the shades 


of evening, which were rapidly advancing, 
req uired her to retire. Just at this instant, 

he perceived the long looked-for equipage 
de descending the hill, and the melancholy which 


j had oppressed her, gave way to the palpita- | 


tions of a heart naturally warm, and which 
now beat with the most anxious expectation. || 
She retired to the house to await his coming, 
every moment she expected to hear the rattle 
of the wheels in the court yard, but she heard 
them not—her fears were again roused: al- 
though a post chaise was an uncommon car- 
riage in the village, it might be one destined to 


some other mansion; double the time neces- || 


sary for its arrival had passed, and no signs 
of its coming; she walked out into the ave- 
nue which led to the house, when she observed 
a crowd of persons at the entrance from the 
road, moving towardsher. All atonce, a ter- 
ridle impression of some fatal occurrence filled 
ler minl—she dreaded to move forward, she || 
hesitated at retiring, although urged to do so 
by her father, who had joined her—the people || 
lowly approached, but as they drew near, | 
one of the villagers came forward and re- 
ested Mr. Radnor to take his daughter into | 
the Hs whispering to him that an accident | 
had happened, and that they were bringing 
an Borrows, as he was termed, who had 
been overturned i in the chaise. 
There is a feeling sometimes discoverable | 
in human nature, which seems intuitively to 
acquire that knowledge it is intended should | 
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be kept back—which seems to set at defiance 
all the precautions that are us sed to accom 
plish this end. It was thus with Emily Rad- 
nor; an undefined dread of il] had oppressed 
her during the day, and it had now assumed 
a visible shape and form. She saw in the 
anxious and changed countenance of her fa- 
ther, and the side glances of the messenger, 
that there was something which aflected her 
in the moving throng, and she would not yield 
to the repeating requests of her father to re- 
| tire. 

Piercing was the cry she uttered, 
fell back in the arms of her father 
seen all that was dear to her, 
tionless, 


as she 
; ‘she had 
senseless, mo- 
and covered with his own blood.— 
Her father bore her to the parlor, and the un- 
| fortunate bridegroom was carried into a cham- 
(ber. The surgeon arrived shortly after; life 
| Was not extinct, and he immediately endea- 
|deavored to ascertain the extent of the inju- 
ities he had received. These proved to be of 
ja most alarming nature, leaving no hope of 
|recovery, several of the ribs and the right leg 
were fractured, and the head had received a 
‘contusion of a most dangerous description.— 
It appeared that the driver of the post chaise 
r || had turned the corner at the foot of the hill, 
'rather too incautiously, and the whee! coming 
|In contact with the trunk of a tree, which lay 
a little on the road—the vehicle was over- 
turned; and Edward, in attempting to jump 
jout, was caught between the door and the 
chaise ; the horses took fright, drew the chaise 
a considerable distance before they could be 
| stopped, during which time he was dragged 
beneath it. 

Emily soon recovered from the sudden 
‘shock she had received, and assuming a fear- 
| ful calmness, she desired to be conducted to 
| Edward; “let me see him again ere he dies; 
| know it must be so,” was her reply to 
|her father, who attempted to dissuade her 
from it. While the most poign: ant grief was 
| visible in every one else, she alone seemed 
firm ; as if the misery and agony she felt had 
' vented itself in that one shriek, which she ut- 
| tered on first seeing him in theavenue. Her 
steps did not tremble, her voice did not falter 

her cheek, though pale, was unsullied with 
tears; and she stood gazing on the counte- 
inance of the unfortunate bridegroom. So 
much firmness astonished them all; but they 
soon found that the visitation of Providence 
| was not to end here. She took up the right 
/hand of Edward and drew from his finger a 
ring, she had given him, and placed it on her 
‘own; and bending, she kissed his lips which 


|| were quivering in the agonies of dissolution 
|| —-there was a slight contraction of the mus- 


cles—the eyes partly opened, but the claze 
cof death was on them, and they closed for- 
j|ever.— 
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The Bride’s Death. 


‘He is gone,” said the surgeon ; “ my duty 
now lies with the survivor.” ‘The manner of | 
the unhappy bride had not escaped his pene-| 
trating eye. He saw in her features and in| 
her conduct that which was in the highest) 
degree alarming; he knew that reason had} 
been impetuously hurled from her dominion. | 
She smiled, and looked back on the corpse as | 
she was unresistingly removed to her own| 
chamber, and uttered in the most plaintive 
and touching tone, “I shall see you again, | 
Edward ;—good bye.” 

How mysterious are the operations of Pro-| 
vidence—how inscrutable toman. The house | 
of feasting at once became the house of | 
mourning and of death—health, worth, and) 
piety, suddenly cut off in the very flower of | 
manhood, and a beautiful female, exhibiting | 
the most exemplary Christian excellence, the | 
subject of the most distressing calamity which 
sin has brought into the world. Verily, thou 
art a God that hidest thyself, O Lord God of 
Israel our Saviour. 

The deprivation of reason is, under any 
circumstances, a most calamitous dispensa- 
tion, but when it occurs in a youthful female 
it is peculiarly painful. The lunacy of Em- 
ily was of a low and morbid character, dis- 
playing itself, not in violent outrages or wild | 
rhapsodies, but in a deep and settled listless- 
ness and aberration of mind, an appearance 
of total alienation from earth, as if the un- 


happy subject of it were solitary and lone in | 


existence. It was difficult to gain her atten-| 
tion by the most assiduous endeavors, and if 
once obtained, it was as speedily withdrawn. 
There seemed no intellectual consciousness— 
no appearance of mental exertion—the mind 
was gone. 

For three days she remained in this hope- 
less condition; her eyes fixed for hours on 
one object, yet without appearance of recog-| 
nition—sleep fled from her—darkness was! 
light to her, and light was as darkness—she | 
would utter incoherent sentences of the plea- 
sure she was enjoying in the sun-shiny walks 
with her Edward, when the shades of night | 
were hanging around; and of being benighted 
and helpless, when the sun was in its full 
glory, and anxiously ask for his aid to extri- 
cate her. Sometimes she appeared deep in| 
thought, and then again, hour after hour, she 
would trifle like a child. 
leaning on her arm, would she recline on her | 
couch and look out of the window, expressing | 
her anxiety for the return of Edward, till| 
turning her eyes downward, she would per- 


| 


once to the consciousness of her loss, she! 
would heave a deep sigh, and close her eyes, 
as if relinquishing all hope, and resigning| 


herself to the full influence of despair. | 


It was the desire of the medical attendant 


to encourage this symptom of natur: 
tion. He knew that if the sluices. 
excess of sorrow usually relieves 

be re-opened, that hopes might indule 
of her restoration. With this view ) 
sired her to be allowed to see her Edw; 
previous to his being consigned to the to; 
In the habiliments of death, his fice exhjpi:, 


but little of the consequences of' the fatal ae. 


cident,—placid and colorless, and stil! mep'y 
it appeared neither alarming nor repulsiy 


|| She was led to the room where his body wo. 


deposited ; the setting sun cast a me 
light through the thin curtains which | 
before the window—it was neither ¢loo: 
sun-shine. She stood with her full blu 


fixed on his countenance, and some. bury 


tears, the first she had shed, fell fi 

on the pale cheek of Edward—it was a 
ful sight; she shaded aside her ringlets 
, kissed them away—tears came more fre 


|| and, as if aware that she saw him for the |i 


time, she bade him farewell. 
| There was now ground for hope; s| 
would sit and weep copiously; at inter 


she would speak with more method and ec» 


to recognise lier 


herence, and she appeared 
friends. The funeral of Edward took p 
amid the tears and regrets of the surr 


ing gentry and their tenantry, augmente! 


‘not a little by the distressing condition 
| which his bride was left. 


persed, and the storm appeared to be pass 


| over; but, as mental vigor returned, 


‘body became weaker; the debilitated st 


to which she had been reduced by her firs 


illness had laid her constitution more op: 
‘injury from subsequent attacks. The anx 
she had endured, the terror she had felt, t 


loss she had experienced, and the severity of 
}her mental affliction, had permanently afte’ 


) 


‘ed her health. It was evident to a 


| ° = + 7) 
|| secret sorrow was imperceptibly, but sur 


destroying her. Nothing is easier than | 
‘talk of the Christian duties of submission an 


|resignation, the difficulty is in practisiaz 


'them. Those are the most vehement 


| their exhortations to an unrepining submis 
‘sion who have never experienced a sever? 
Sympathy with the suf srer is 
With her head '|as essential as to attempt inculcating resif- 
When the friends of Job came! 
comfort him, they did not rashly intrude o 
‘his privacy, but “sat down witli him seve 
| days and seven nights, and none spake a wor 
ceive the ring, and then, as if awakened at/||unto him, for they saw that - grief was 
influence te 
(heart, and convince the understanding, “' 
ls must weep with them that weep,” with the 


| 
| bereavement. 


| nation. 


, ” F ; , 
|very great.” If we would 


| . ™ . . . 
‘true feelings of Christian affection. 


By degrees reason resumed her sway; he: 
‘mind became more tranquil, the clouds dis 
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Such were the means adopted with Bin'y 
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; sever oe p 
| heart of the christian. ‘To the kind and un- 
i 


tting efforts of her pious friends, Emily || While trembling to the breeze it hung, 


Ee remi 


debits itt) ies 


‘+yation, and who could direct her to those 
poner of consolation which, even in the 
sOuUTvte 


ascribed much; but all was too late—thie 


est distress, afford solace to the broken | 


Re-union in Heaven—Dew Drop—Fematle Piety. 


nor were they unsuccessful. She had those pie DEW DROP AND THE STREAM.’ 
ound her who could feel deeply for her | ; 
ws he brakes with golden flowers were crown’d, 


And melody was heard around, 
When near a stream a dew drop shed 
Its lustre on a violet’s head, 


The streamlet as it roll’d along, 


- ° . ad A a 
© ravages of consumption became daily more | [he beauty of the morn confess’d, 


s Vis * { 
the flushed cheek, the frequent cough, and | 


F no source of disquietude ; the dearest link in| 



















| forcibly broken; and she did not desire life | 


fect assurance in the Gospel of his Son.— 
Though to the eye of unenlightened nature 
the ties of domestic love seem scattered into 
dust, the spiritual eye of faith perceives that 
they have been loosened on earth, only to be 
resumed, under far happier circumstances, in 
the regions of everlasting love and bliss.— 
Though the history of a family may seem to 
be forgotten when the last member of it is 
‘aid in the grave, the memory of it still lives 
1a immortal souls, and when the circle is 
Wholly dissolved on earth, it is again com- 
peted in heaven.— Lindsley. 


ible; the rapid change from the pale to 


the weak step, rendered its approach evident. | 
Nor was Emily unconscious that her strength | 


4 


was rapidly giving way; but to her it was! 
the chain of her social existence had been| 


since she was convinced that weak and en-| 


| And thus the sparkling pearl address’d: 


“Sure, little drop, rejoice we may, 
For all is beautiful and gay ; 
Creation wears her emerald dress, 
And smiles in all her loveliness; 
And with delight and pride I see 
That little flower bedew’d by thee; 
Thy lustre with a gem might vie, 


_ 
‘ 


‘ i vi: 1: Se ai 
febled as she was, it could not be that scene || While trembling in its purple eye.” 


of activity and happiness she had hoped to) 
realize. 


[To be continued.] 


RE-UNION IN HEAVEN. 


How short is the earthly history of a fam- 


ily! A few years, and those who are now 


“* You may rejoice, indeed, ’tis true,’ 
Replied the radiant drop of dew; 

“ You will, no doubt, as on you move, 
To flocks and herds a blessing prove’ 
But when the sun ascends on high, 
Its beam will draw me to the sky ; 
And [ must own my humble power, 
I’ve but refresh’d a humble flower.” 





embraced in a family circle will be scattered. 
The children, now the objects of tender so-| 
licitude, will have grown up and gone forth) 
to their respective stations in the world. A| 
few years more, and children and parents will | 
have passed from this earthly stage. Their) 
name will be no longer heard in their present | 
dwelling. Their domestic loves and anxie-| 
ties, happiness and sorrows, will be a lost and | 
forgotten history. Every heart in which it; 
was written will be mouldering in the dust. 
Andisthisall? Is this the whole satisfaction 
which is provided for some of the strongest 
feelings of our hearts? If it be, how shall 
we dare pour forth our affections on objects 
® fleeting? How can such transitory beings, 
with whom our connection is so brief, engage 
all the love we can feel? Why should not 
our feelings toward them be as feeble and 
unsitisfying as they? But, blessed be God, 
this is not all. Of this he has given us per- 


For well *tis known a power divine, 
Subservient to His will supreme, 

Has made the dew drops and the stream, 
Though small thou art, (I that allow,) 
No mark of heaven’s contempt art thou: 
Thou hast refresh’d an humble flower, 


| And done according to thy power.” 


All things that are both great and small 
One glorious author form’d them ail,— 
This thought may all repinings quell, 
What serves his purpose serves him well 








FEMALE PIETY. 
BY REV. J. G. CARTER. 


The gem of all others which enriches the 
coronet of a lady’s character, is unaffected 
piety. Nature may lavish much on her per- 
son—the enchantment of the countenance— 
the grace of her mien—or the strength of 
her intellect.—yet her loveliness is un- 
crowned till piety throws around the whole 
the sweetness and power of her charms. She 
then becomes unearthly in her temper—un- 
earthly in her desires and associations. The 
spell which bound her affections to things 
below is broken—and she mounts on the 
silent wings of her fancy and hope to the 
habitation of God, where it is her delight to 





* The above beautiful lines are the production of 
Mary Collings,*a poor young girl from Devonshire, 











England. 


\* Hold,” cries the stream, “nor thus repine, 
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hold communion with the mise that dove! 
been ransomed from the thraldom of earth 
and wreathed with a garland of glory. 


Her beauty may throw a magical charm || 


over many; princes and conquerors may bow | 
with admiration at the shrine of her riches; 
the sons of science and poetry may embalm| 


her memory in history and song; yet her|| 


piety must be her ornament—her pear]. Her} 
name must be written in the “ Book of Life,” 


that when mountains fade away, and every || 
memento of earthly greatness is lost in the}! 
general wreck of nature, it may remain and || 


swell the list of that mighty throng, which | 
have been clothed with the mantle of right- | 
eousness, and their voices attuned to the me- 
Jody of heaven. 

With such a treasure every lofty gratifica- || 
tion on earth may be purchased—friends hips || 
will be Coubly sweet—pain and sorrow shall | 
loose their sting—and the character will pos-| 
sess a price far “ above riches,”—life will be | 
but a pleasant visit to earth, and death the| 
entrance upon a joyful and perpetual home. | 
And when the notes of the last trump shall | 
be heard, and sleeping millions awake to| 
judgment, its possessor shall be presented | 
“faultless before the throne of God with ex- | 
ceeding joy, and a crown of life that shall | 
never wear away. 

Such is piety. ‘Likea tender flower, planted || 


in the fertile soil of woman’s heart, it grows, | 
expanding its foliage and imparting its fra-| 
grance to all] around, till transplanted, it is| 
set to bloom in perpetual vigor and unfading | 
beauty in the paradise of God. 

Follow this star; it will light you through | 
every labyrinth in the wilderness of life—gild | 
the gloom that will gather around you in a| 
dying hour—and bring you safely over the} 
tempestuous Jordan of death into the heaven 
of promised and settled rest. 


THE BOAT OF LIFE. 


Let’s take this world as some wide scene, 
Through which in frail but buoyant boat, 
With skies now rude and now serene, 
Together thou and I must float; 
Beholding oft on either shore, 
Bright spots where we should love to stay, 
But time plies swift his flying oar, 
And on we speed—away, away. 





Should chilling winds and rain come on, 
We'll raise our awning ’gainst the shower, 
Sit closer till the storm is gone, 
* And smiling wait a sunnier hour ; 
And if that sunnier hour should shine, 
We'll know its brightness cannot stay, 





Thus reach we ge at ii that { 


Down which life’s current al] settat oo 


The dark, the brilliant, destined al] ~ 
To sink into the void below: 

Nor e’en that hour shall want its charm: 
If side by side still fond we keep 

And calmly in each other’s arms, 
Together linked, go down the steep, 





ne 


MOTHERS? DEPARTM™ ENT, 


MOTHERS 
Mr. Roscor, that eminent philanthroy 
has remarked, that “to the instruct 
|}his kind and affectionate mother, he y 
safely attribute any good principles \ 
| had appeared in his conduct during Jite— 


{to her he owed the inculcation of those sen: 


ments of humanity which became a rm 


‘principle in his mind—and that she did gy 
neglect to supply him with such books ass 


thought would contribute to his 
ment.” His character of benevolen: 
eminently the fruits of maternal virtue, 


The mother of Curistian Frepery 


Swartz, on her dying bed informed her | 
band and her pastor, that she had dedi 
her son to the Lord, and obtained a pr 


from them that the infant should be 
} 


\in the remembrance of this sacred desti 
ition, and if he should in due time express: 
|| desire to be educated for the ministry, the 


would cherish and promote it to the utter: 
of their power. Swartz became the miss 
ary apostle to India, and died when a! 


|| seventy-three years old, having been instrv- 


| mental, as is supposed, of the conver 
thousands of souls. 


The early, though ripe piety of Jons Us 


QUHART, seems to have been the r 


| through the divine blessing, of ear y 


cration to God, and corresponding me: 
ployed by his parents for his ‘a tual ¢ 


rar 


It is remarked by Mr. Orme, his biographer 
that the parents of this bright and i interesting 
youth felt the importance of devoting their 


offspring to him, and of bringing them 
the nurture and admonition of tive 1. a 
his mother in particular, Urquhart 

debted for his earliest ideas and impress 
and of her tenderness and attention to 
he retained, during his short and bri 


course, the liveliest and most grateful rec- 
-lections. The prayers brea athed over | 


niv 


cradle, and the instructions given him in 
fancy, seem to have been richly blesse¢ 
the production of a piety so sweet and 
common, even in the history of the most p 
Dr. BaTeMan, an eminent English 
cian, who was converted from a skeptic ! 


‘saint, was a striking instance of the salutary 


n 


influence of a religious education on 





And happy while ’tis ‘thine and mine, 
Complain not when it fades away. 
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+o period of life. His parents were of “the 
es 2 ilent of the earth,” and he owed much 
., their care. After the death of a talented 
ther, who had faithfully instructed him in 
»jirion, the place of the former was sup- 
ed with great judgment and affection by 
a pious and devoted mother. The effects of 
jer moral guardianship was Clearly traced in 
iat exemplary filial reverence and obedience 


which Dr. Bateman exhibited through life. | 


mat awe for religion which was one of the 
earliest sentiments of his childhood, saved 

m from open immorality, amidst all his un- 
belief—a state of mind into which he had un- 
happily fallen, and prepared the way for the 
ultimate triumph of divine grace. 
had been planted in the virgin soil; it had 
hoen watered with many tears; the divine 


essing had been sought with fervent pray-| 
ers, and God was pleased at length to “ give | 


the increase.” ‘The change was complete as 


it was marvellous, and constituted him, dur- 


ing the short remainder of his days, one of | 


the happiest of believers. 


The writer will mention another case of | 
the efficacy of maternal faithfulness and prayer | 
A dis-| 
tressed mother once remarked, “I have only | 
+ one painful trial.” 


in reference to an abandoned son. 


A person who heard the 





i sentiments, presuming that she referred to 
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that parents must feel intense agony of mind 


in the prospect of having their children sepa- | 


rated from them in the eternal world. “I 
have not that prospect to agonize my mind,” 
said the mother, “{ have three already in 


| heaven, and | doubt not the grace of God will 
) reach the heart of my prodigal son. 
& not doubt it. 


I can- 


upon me at times in his behalf, that I have 


wrestled for his conversion, as Jacob wrestled | 
with the angel, and though I have heard no 

. | 
voice saying to me, It shall be unto thee even | 


as thou wilt, yet [ have departed from the 
throne of mercy in peace, and found my faith 
strengthened with power from on high. My 
faith Is so strong and so uniform in its exer- 
cise, that it has cast out all fears from my 
breast, and [ can rejoice in the prospect of 
meeting all my children in my Father's 
house.” The believing expectation of this 
devoted mother was not disappointed. As 
she lay on her dying bed, her only remaining 
cuild, who had been a rover on the sea, re- 
turned to pay his parent a visit. After a 
very touching and tender meeting, “ You are 
near port, mother,” said the hardy-looking 
sulor, “and [ hope you will have abundant 


entrance.” “ Yes, my child, the fair haven is’ 


—e 
iM sight, and soon, very soon, I shall be landed 
‘On that peaceful shore, 
Where pilgrims meet to part no more.’ ” 


September. 


The seed | 


the moral state of her graceless son, observed | 


It would be a sin to doubt it. | 
I have felt such a spirit of prayer coming 


~—a 
4d 
“You have weathered many a storm in 
your passage, mother, but now God is dealing 
very graciously with you, by causing the 
winds to cease, and giving you a calm to the 
end of your voyage.” ‘God has always 
dealt graciously with me, my son. But this 
last expression of his kindness, in permitting 
me to see you before I die, is so unexpected, 
that it is like a miracle wrought in answer to 
prayer.” Oh, mother,” replied the sailor, 
weeping as he uttered the remark, “ your 


prayers have been the means of my salvation, . 


and Iam thankful that your life has been 
spared till I could tell you of it.” With de- 
vout composure she listened to the story of 
his conversion; and at last, grasping the hand 
| of her son, she pressed it to her dying lips, 
|, and said, “ Yes, thou art a fiithful God, and 
as it hath pleased thee to bring back my long 
lost child, and adopted him into thy family, I 
will say— Vow lettest thou thy servant de- 
part in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
| salvation.”— Mothers’ Magazine. 





CALENDAR OF NATURE. 


SEPTEMBER. 
Notwithstanding the decrease of the day. 
the weather of this month is, for the most 
part, calm; and Nature, who knows the most 
favorable moment to display all her works, 
has now instructed the Geometric spider to 
form its radiated circle on every bush, and the 
Gossamer spider to hang its silken threads on 
jjevery blade of grass. We behold its in- 
numerable filaments glittering with dew in 
the morning, and sometimes, such is the 
immense quantity of this secretion that it may 
be seen floating ina profusion of tangled webs 
in the air; and covering our clothes, as we 
walk in the fields, as with cotton. These lit- 
tle creatures, the Gossamer spiders, it has 
been long known, have the faculty of throw- 
ing out several of their threads on each side, 
which serve them as a balloon to buoy thein 
up into the air. With these they sail into 
the higher regions of the atmosphere, or re- 
turn with great velocity. By recent experi- 
ments, it appears that the spider and its web 
are not, as it was supposed, of a less specific 
gravity than the air, and by that means as- 
cend. The phenomenon has been suppose:l 
to be electrical, but this is doubtful. It yet 
requires explanation. 
There is now a brightness of the sky, and 
a diaphanous purity of the atmosphere, at 
once surprising and delightful. We remark 
with astonishment how perfectly and distinct- 
| ly the whole of the most extensive landscape, 
| lies in varied, solemn beauty before us; while, 
such is the reposing stillness of nature, that 
| not a sound disturbs the sunny solitude, save 
| perhaps the clapping of pigeons’ wings as 
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they rise from the stubbles. The clearness 
of vision may partly arise from the paucity 
of vapor ascending from the ground at this 
dry season, and partly from the eye being re- 
lieved from the intensity of splendor with 
which it is oppressed in summer; but be it 
what it may, the fact has not escaped one of 
the most beautiful poets ; 


There is a harmony 
In Autumn, and a lustre in its sky, 
Which through the summer is not heard nor seen, 
As if it could not be, as if it had not been. 


MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


Now it is delightful among the mountains. 
Mountains! how one’s heart leaps at the very 
word! ‘There is a charm connected with 
mountains so powerful, that the merest men- 
tion of them, the merest sketch of their mag- 
nificent features kindles the imagination, and 
carries the spirit at once into the bosom of 
their enchanted regions. How the mind is 
filled with their vast solitude! how the inward 
eye is fixed on their silent, their sublime, their 
everlasting peaks! How our heart bounds 
to the music of their solitary cries—to the tin- 
kle of their gushing rills, to the sound of their 
cataracts. How inspiring are the odors that 
breathe from the upland turf, from the rock- 
hung flower, from the hoary and solemn pine; 
how beautiful are those lights and shadows 
thrown abroad, and that fine, transparent haze 
which is diffused over the valleys and lower 
slopes, as over a vast, inimitable picture. 

At this season of the year the ascents of 
our own mountains are become most practica- 
ble. he heat of summer has dried up the 
moisture with which winter rains saturate the 
spongy turf of the hollows; and the atmos- 
phere, clear and settled, admits of the most ex- 
tensive prospects. Whoever has not ascended 
our mountains knows little of the beauties of 
this beautiful land. Whoever has not climbed 
their long and heathy ascents, and seen the 
trembling mountain flowers, the glowing 
moss, the richly-tainted linchens at his feet; 
and scented the fresh aroma of the unculti- 
vated sod, and of the spicy shrubs; and heard 
the bleat of the flock across their solitary ex- 
panses, and the wild cry of the mountain-plo- 
ver, the raven, or the eagle; and seen the 
rich and russet hues of distant slopes and em- 
inences, the livid gashes of ravines and pre- 
cipices, the white glittering line of falling 
waters, and the clond tumultuously whirling 
round the lofty summits; and then stood 
panting on that summit, beheld the clouds 
alternately gather and break over a thousand 
giant penks and ridges of every varied hue,— 
but all silent as images of eternity; and cast 
his gaze over lakes and forests, and smoking 
towns, and widelands to the very ocean, in all 
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for mountains 


heroic and elevated qualities. He 
amongst noble objects, and must imbibe sor 
of their nobility; he lives amongst the e 
ments of poetry, and must be poetical ; he 
where his fellow beings are far, far separated 
from their kind, and surrounded by the stern. 
ness and the perils of savage nature; his s 
cial affections must therefore be proportion: 
bly concentrated, his hometives lively and 
strong; but more than all, he lives within the 
barriers, the strong-holds, the very last refug: 
which nature herself has reared to preserve 
alive liberty in the earth, to preserve to man 
his highest hopes, his noblest emotions, 
dearest treasures, his faith, his freedom, |is 
hearth, and home. How glorious co thow 
mountain ridges appear when we look upon 
them as the unconquerable abodes of fre: 
hearts ; as the stern, heaven-built walls from 
which the few, the feeble, the persecuted, the 
despised, the helpless child, the delicate we 
man, have from age to age, in their last per- 
ils, in all their weaknesses and emergencies 
when power and cruelty were ready toswal low 
them up, looked down and beheld the mliiot 
waves of despotism break at their feet :—'ia'? 
seen the rage of murderous armies, an¢ tf 
rants, the blasting spirit of ambition, fa 
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and reposing beauty, 
treasures of pictoral 
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which his own country possesses, 

But when we let loose the imagination ¢ 
even these splendid scenes, and give jt ¢ 
| charter to range through the far more ¢! 
ridges of the Alps, Apennines or Andes, | 
is it possessed and absorbed by al! the ; 
ful magnificence of their scenery and ; 
acter! The sky-ward and inaccessil)e 


Palaces where nature thrones 
Sublimity in icy halls! 
the dark Alpine forests, the savage ; 
and precipices, the fearful and unfathoma 


chasms filled with the sound of ever-prey 

tating waters ; the cloud, the silence, th. 

alanche, the cavernous gloom, the terr 

visitations of heaven’s concentrated lichtnin: 
darkness and thunder; or the sweeter feature: 
of living, rushing streams, spicy odor of flower 
and shrub, fresh spirit elating breezes sound. 
ing through the dark pine grove; the ever. 
varying lights and shadows, and erie! hues: 
the wide prospects, and, above all, the simple 


We delight to think of the people of mow 
tainous regions; we please our imaginat 
with their picturesque and quiet abodes; wi 
their peaceful secluded lives, striking a 
unvarying costumes, and primitive manners, 
We involuntarily give to the mountaineer 
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»y heart as I trace the history of the world. | lossal firmness seems almost to break the cur- 
Vrom age to age, they have been the last |rent of time itself; the geologist in them 
| iondsof man. In a thousand extremities searches for traces of the earlier world, and 
choy have saved him. What great hearts had it is there too that man, resisting the revolu- 
si ahbed in their defiles from the days of Le- |tions of lower regions, retains through imnu- 
‘das to those of Andreas Hofer! What) merable years his habits and his rights. What 
“ty souls, what tender hearts, what poor and a multitude of changes has remoulded the 
nersecuted creatures have they sheltered in | people of Europe, while language and laws 
| S their stony bosoms from the weapons and tor- |and dynasties, and creeds, have passed over it 
tures of their fellow men. | like shadows over the landscape; the children 
iu tvonge, O Lord, thy slaughter'd saints, whose bones | of the Celt and the Goth, who fled to the 
: seatter'd on the Alpine mountains cold! mountains a thousand years aco, — found 
7 | there now, and show us in face and figure, in 
, : the burning exclamation of Milton’s ag- || language and garb, what their fathers were ; 
: onized and indignant spirit, as he beheld those | show us a fine contrast with the modern tribes 
ie «cred bulwarks of freedom for once violated | dwelling below and around them; and show 
, by the disturbing demons of the earth; and || us, moreover, how adverse is the spirit of the 
on the sound of his fiery and lamenting appeal | mountain to mutability, and that there the 
ae +) heaven will be echoed in every generous |fiery heart of freedom is found forever. 
A soul to the end of time. —_— 
aes Thanks be to God for mountains! The} Swallows now betray symptoms of their 
. * variety which they impart to the glorious bo- || approaching departure, flying in large flocks 
ss som of our planet were no small advantage; |settling on the ground in the fields in vast 
- the beauty which they spread out to our vision | numbers, whither the increasing chillness of 
im! : their woods and waters; their crags and | the air has driven the flies, or clustering on 
slopes, their clouds and atmospheric hues were |the tops of houses, or the dead boughs of 
not 2 splendid gift; the sublimity which they pour || trees, making a low universal sort of warble. 
” into our deepest souls from their majestic as- | The robin renews his note, the stone-curlew 
‘ pects; the poetry which breathes from their |clamors at the beginning of this month, wood- 
: streams, and dells, and airy heights, from the || owls hoot, hares congregate, and young black- 
an sweet abodes, the garbs and manners of their||birds and thrushes may be heard in copses, 
aine inhabitants, the songs and legends which have ||essaying their first powers of song. Hops 


swoke in them, were a proud heritage to im-||are gathered in this month as well as in the 
aginative minds; but whatare all these when||last. Nuts are perfectly ripe in the woods; 
the thought comes, that without mountains||and of all the pleasures of rural life, few can 
the spirit of man must have bowed to the |surpass the enjoyment of nutting. Pleasant 
brutal and the base, and probably have sunk | is it at all times to wander in woods, 
to the monotonous level of the unvaried plain. 
When | turn my eyes upon the map of the 
world, and behold how wonderfully the coun- ; a ; 
tries where our faith was nurtured, where our || especially pleasant it is at this season,—their 
liverties were generated, where our philoso- jtempted gloom, their silence, the wild cries 
phy and literature, the fountains of our intel-||that flit ever and anon through them, the 








Where there's neither suit nor plea, 


| But only the wild creatures and many a spreading tree: 















































were lectual grace and beauty, sprang up, were as | leaves which already rustle to the tread, all 
gente distinctly walled out by God’s hand with |! full of a thoughtful pleasantness. And then 
¢ mountain ramparts from the eruptions and in-|| those breaks; those openings, those sudden 
my terruptions of barbarism, as if at the especial |emergings from shadow and silence, to light 
> the prayer of the early fathers of man’s destinies, and liberty; those unexpected comings out to 
b un Jam lost in an exulting admiration. Look | the skirts of the forest, or to some wild and 
of f atthe bold barriers of Palestine! see how the | heathy tract in the very depth of the wood- 
1s fron infant liberties of Greece were sheltered from |!ands! How pleasant is the thought of it!— 
ted, the vast tribes of the uncivilized north by the | | feel the fresh-blowing breeze of Autumn, [ 
ate Wo ieights of Hamus and Rhodope ! behold how || Scent the fresh odor of the turf which never 
ast pet aEe’® Alps describe their magnificent crescent, || W4S Cultivated, I feel its elasticity beneat! 
vencies Me”Ning their opposite extremities to the |my tread, and rejoice as I behold on its lonely 
wallow fage“Tatic and Tyrrhine seas, locking up Italy || bosom a few loiterers which remain of all 
. million ge the Gallic and Teutonic hordes til] the||Summer’s flowery tribes; a solitary honey- 


ower and spirit of Rome had reached their |suckle on some young birch ; a few hare-bells, 

uitarity, and she had opened the wide forest | bright and blue as summer skies. The rich 

* Entope to the light, spread far her laws |¢timson flush of forest ground, 

Ml language, and planted the seeds of many | Where myriad-heath flowers congregated bloom, 

mighty nations ! \is fast fading away; the fern is assuming its 
‘tanks to God for mountains! Their co-|/russet hue; docks lift their raddy and full- 
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seeded heads; thistles stand innes with| 
down, like a foam, ready at the lightest breeze | 
to float away to a thousand places; and the| 
grass of Parnassus crowns the silent waste| 
with its pure and classic beauty. And who| 
that has lived or sojourned any part of his| 
youth in the country has not some delicious 
remembrance connected with nutting? For 
me, those dim aud vast woods, whither our! 
good school-master conducted his jolly troop 
of boys once in the season—these rustling | 
boughs amongst which we rushed and plunged 
with the rapturous impetuosity of young deer, 
those clusters which tempted us to climb, or 
to crash down the tree that bore them, like 
many other ambitious mortals destroying to 
possess—those brown shellers which came || 
pattering down upon our heads—our dinner a| 
la gipsey, and our triumphant march home 
with our loaded satchels; these were not 
merely enjoyed one day, they have filled us 
on a hundred different occasions with felici- 
tous reflections! [I love a day’s excursion 
into the woods, with a choice party with all 
my soul. Notas many attempt the matter 
when they would be exceedingly Arcadian— 
but with souls familiar with the mysteries 
and spirit of nature, their simple repast spread | 
under the green boughs by fair hands, and 
partaken with light aud merry hearts pre- 
pared to enjoy all that the freshness and | 
beauty of the scene may pour into their bo-| 
soms, and what their own social natures will 
abundantly afford them. With such I have, 
in past years, enjoyed to perfection the lux- 
ury of a nutting expedition, and | recur to 
the memory of it with double interest now 
that some of the partners of my pleasure are 
sleeping in the dust. 

“Our Saxon ancestors,” says Verstegan, 
“ called this month Gerst-month, for that bar- 
ley which that month yielded was called gerst, | 
the name of barley being given unto it by! 
reason of the drinke therewith made, called || 
beere, and from beerleigh it came to berligh, 
and thence to barley. So in like manner || 
beereheym, to wit, the overarching, or cover- || 
ing of beer, came to be called berham and 
afterwards barme, having gotten I wot not 
how many names besides.” 


THE SEA SIDE. 

As this is a time at which many visit the 
sea-coast, the following extract from “ Drum- | 
mond’s first steps to Botany,” a most excellent 
and interesting little work, may be fitly intro- | 
duced. 

“Perhaps no scene, or situation, is so in-| 
tensely cratifying to the naturalist as the 
shore of the ocean. The productions of the 
latter element are innumerable, and the ma- 
jesty of the mighty waters lends an interest || 
unknown to an inland landscape. The lone-!' 


Sat eceattiin sea-shore is much cheer 


the constant changes arising from t} 


flow of the tide, and the undulations o: 


water’s surface, sometimes rolling like ; 
tains, and again scarcely murm uring ¢ 
beach. As you gather there 


Each flower of the rock and each gem of thy 


you may feel with the poet that there ar 
in solitude, and that there are pleasures | 
found in the investigation of nature of ; 
most powerful and pleasing influence, 


There is a pleasure in the pathless wi 
There is a rapture on the lonely shor 
There is society where none intrudes, 


By the deep sea, and music in its roar 


“ But nothing can be more beautiful ¢] 


view of the bottom of the ocean, during ; 


calm, even round our own shores, but 


ularly in tropical climates, especially whey: 
|| consists alternately of beds of sand and mass 
of rock. The water is frequently so clear 


and undisturbed, that, at great depths, t 
nutest objects are visible ; groves of cor 
seen expanding their variously colored 


some rigid and immovable and others wayiny 


gracefully their flexile branches. Sh: 


every form and hue glide slowly along | 


stones, or cling to the coral boughs like 


crabs and other marine animals pursue t! 


preys in the crannies of the rocks, and 


plants spread their limber fronds in gay ay 
| gaudy irregularity, while the most beaut 


fishes are on every side sporting around. 
The floor is of sand like the mountain drift 
And the pearl-shells spankle the flinty snow 
From coral rocks the sea-plants lift 
Their boughs, where the tides and billows fi 
The water is calm and still below, 
For the winds and waves are absent there 
And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 
In the motionless fields of the upper air 
There, with its waving blade of green, 

The sea-flag streams through the silent water 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 

To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter 
There with a light and easy motion 


spe. 
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The fan-coral sweeps through the clear deep 


And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 
Are bending like corn on the upland lea ; 
And life in rare and beautiful forms 
Is sporting amid those bowers of stone, 
And is safe when the wrathful spirit of storms 
Has made the top of the waves his own 
And when the ship from his fury flies 
Where the myriad voices of ocean roar, 
When the wind-god frowns in the murky skies 
And demons are waiting the wreck on shore 
Then far below in the peaceful sea 
The purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 
Where the waters murmur tranquilly 
Through the bending twigs of the coral gr’ 
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